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In Memory of Charles Brockway Hale 

In the first issue of the MARYLAND QuaARTERLY, the editors gratefully 
acknowledged their indebtednesg to Dr. Charles Brockway Hale, Head 
of the English Department at the University of Maryland, without 
whose aid and encouragement the magazine would never have been 
published. 

On the night of February 2, 1944, Dr. Hale died at Garfield Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C. But our gratitude did not die with him—our 
gratitude for the privilege of having known him. For twenty-five years 
he gave unstintingly of himself to his students. We shall remember his 
intense aliveness; the sense he gave one of some inner being which had 
savored to the full the experience of living and which was revealed by 
the twinkle of his eyes, the right eyebrow quirked above his shell-rimmed 
glasses, the wryness of the smile on his lips. He was a quiet man with a 
quiet wit that one seldom laughed outright at but felt, instead, as a deep 
and satisfying warmth. We shall remember the unpretentiousness of his 
unbounded knowledge of people and books. Always busy, yet always 
ready to help anyone who needed help, leaning back in his chair, black 
cigarette holder clamped between his teeth, he was big and calm and 
kind and human, moving quietly through life as he moved quietly 
through the halls of the college, with a quiet smile on his lips. 

The newspapers said he was one of the most popular professors on 
the campus. That is not enough. He was one of the most admired, 
respected and beloved of men. We shall not forget him nor ever cease 
to be grateful for having known him. 

PAULINE HowLAND 
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Number Two 


Wallace Stevens 


THE CREATIONS OF SOUND 


If the poetry of X was music, 
So that it came to him of its own, 
Without understanding, out of the wall 


Or in the ceiling, in sounds not chosen, 
Or chosen quickly, in a freedom 
That was their element, we should not know 


That X is an obstruction, a man 
Too exactly himself, and .nat there are words 
Better without an author, without a poet, 


Or having a separate author, a different poet, 
An accretion from ourselves, intelligent 
Beyond intelligence, an artificial man 


At a distance, a secondary expositor, 
A being of sound, whom one does not approach 
Through any exaggeration. From him, we collect. 


Tell X that speech is not dirty silence 
Clarified. It is silence made still dirtier. 
It is more than an imitation for the ear. 


He lacks this venerable complication, 
His poems are not of the second part of life. 


They do not make the visible a little hard 
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To see nor, reverberating, eke out the mind 
On peculiar horns, themselves eked out 
By the spontaneous particulars of sound. 


We do not say ourselves like that in poems. 
We say ourselves in syllables that rise 
From the floor, rising in speech we do not speak. 


Denis Devlin 


THE STATUE AND THE PERTURBED BURGHERS 


Emptied and pearly skulls 

Lie humbly among the roots of the grass 

The inhabitants know it only too well 

Walking delicately 

Under the trees 

They have stayed this fluttering boy in tight marble 
For a fresh similitude 

Of their rare immersion in stillness 

Planted foaming trees 

For coolness 


People of worth and wealth 
Glancing with care at their modes of life 
Walls cradles windows amber orchards 


My watch ticks loud as a sledgehammer in an empty street 
Muffle the panting hours my fountain, disdain them 
Boy with the beaked chin 


The tendrils of fountain water thread that silk music 
From the hollow of scented shutters 

Crimson and blind 

Crimson and blind 

As though it were my sister 

Fireflies on the rosewood 

Spinet playing 

With barely escaping voice 

With arched fastidious wrists to be so gentle. 
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IN MEMORIAM: CHARLES B. HALE 


The death of Charles Brockway Hale constitutes a profoundly felt 
loss for his friends, for the faculty, and for the students of the University. 
His character was such a lovable one and had so many facets that his 
absence will be felt very widely as well as deeply. 


During the five years he served as head of the English Department 
he won not only the deep respect and the thorough cooperation of his 
fellow members, but he lived with them on a plane of cordial friendship. 
His sensible analysis of what the needs of the students were and his 
eagerness to do always more than his share of the work gained for him 
on all hands a readiness to follow his leadership with enthusiasm. 


Dr. Hale was so well grounded in his field of knowledge that con- 
versation with him on the subject of literature or of the English lan- 
guage was a delight. With the same ease, and therefore very interestingly, 
he presented the matter of the Middle English romances, Shakespeare, 
the poetry of Byron, the novel of the nineteenth century, or the Bible as 
literature to his students—always related to life and never as abstruse 
learning. 


As a member of the faculty he was a force constantly making for 
scholarship and the highest standards. At the same time he spoke his 
mind with simple courage when anything essential was involved; this 
quality of leadership was recognized by the American Association of 
University Professors in his election to the Council of that body as well 
as to various national committees. 


Charlie Hale was not a recluse but one to enjoy social occasions 
as well as numerous hobbies. He loved music and I recall the warmth 
of his voice as I heard him sing in light operas or in his home. On a 
number of occasions I observed him when he was coaching dramas and 
was struck by the pithy wit with which he could epitomize the essential 
quality of a character. Another hobby of his was the reading of detective 
stories and the occasional writing of one. His penetrating sense of humor 
was never better displayed than in' the essay, “The Art of Gentle Boast- 
ing,” published in Harper’s some years ago. He was also a great lover of 
the outdoors and in camping with him in the Adirondacks I came to 
know in unforgettable manner his friendly, yet reserved and sensitive, 
personality. 


—A. E. ZucKER 
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Erskine Caldwell 
SYLVIA 


Dear Sir: I understand from reliable sources that you are ac- 
quainted with a great many people in the State of Iowa, and I am 
writing you this letter because I do not know of any other means of 
getting in touch with Sylvia’s relatives. They will recognize her if they 
hear about this letter, and I hope you will speak about it to as many 
people as you can. I would send this directly to her relatives if I knew 
any of their names. 

I am an American myself, but I can’t sign my true name because 
it would endanger me in my present work. 

When the war got under way in Europe, all the foreign newspaper 
correspondents in the capital here moved into the Majestic Hotel and 
set up shop for the duration. All the regularly assigned German, British, 
and French correspondents had been called home and those who re- 
mained were Americans, Japanese, and Scandinavians. 

Sylvia moved into the Majestic, too. 

She had come over three years before that on a month’s assignment 
from a New York woman’s fashion magazine. At the end of her first 
week here she resigned her job by cable and settled down at the Grand 
Hotel, where many of the correspondents were living at the time. 

Sylvia was a very happy girl from that moment on. She loved the 
life the correspondents lived, and everybody who knew her agreed that 
she was worth her weight in gold. She had learned what kind of news 
was wanted, and it was a sellers’ market. 

Her habits became as regular as clockwork. Every afternoon she 
would disappear during the cocktail hour, and nobody would see her 
again until the next morning at eleven when she would walk into the 
Majestic breakfast room. Every correspondent in the capitol would be 
at the big round table by the windows waiting for her with pad and 
pencil. 

They used to joke with her a lot when she came in, telling her that 
if she had something really good she ought to look out for herself and 
query The Times. Sylvia always laughed and said she would rather sell 
her story to The New Republic, because it had more prestige in the pro- 
fession. Then the correspondents would joke some more and bid for 
exclusive rights for The Henepen Hour, and such other names that they 
would make up. After all the joking was over, they would all settle down 
and take notes on what she had to tell them. After that all the correspon- 
dents would hurry up to their rooms and type out their cables. At the 
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end of every week they handed her a thick envelope containing her 
salary. , 

None of the correspondents ever checked on Sylvia’s information 
after the first month, because by that time they knew for a certainty 
that she had never told them a single word of false news. Besides, there 
was no way of checking up on most of her information, because where 
she obtained it was as much of a secret as the means she used in ob- 
taining it. 

All the correspondents liked Sylvia, and every time they had a 
chance they would ask her about herself. Where she came from, what 
her true name was, and all sorts of things like that. They never learned 
much about her, although she did tell them that she had been fired from 
every newspaper in New York for carelessness, inaccuracy, tardiness, 
and so on. 

I never knew how much of what Sylvia told them was true, because 
I always had the feeling that while Sylvia never gave a false word when 
it came to news, she never told a single true word about herself. 

But sitting in the Majestic bar, or in the breakfast room, she was 
the queen of journalism. Every important item of news that had leaked 
through censorship during the past six months had been first reported 
by her to the correspondents. Where she got it, or how; and by what 
means, and from whom, were unanswerable questions. There was no 
doubt in anybody’s mind but that Sylvia maintained an exclusive pipe- 
line to the sources that no correspondent had succeeded in reaching. 
During all that time everybody admitted that if it had not been for 
Sylvia, all the news the capitol provided would have dried up. 

All went well for about six months or longer. Then one morning 
at five o’clock the military marched through the street past the Majestic 
Hotel with Sylvia, taking her to courtmartial. 

At five-thirty she was condemned, and at six she was executed inside 
the walls of the military prison. 

None of the correspondents knew about it that early. When she 
failed to show up in the Majestic breakfast room at eleven, the corre- 
spondents became worried, but they felt certain she would come in 
before much longer. They sat around the big table by the windows 
drinking coffee until noon. Then somebody called the police and inquired 
about her. The police refused to give any information whatsoever, but 
referred the call to the military. That was how the correspondents learned 
of Sylvia’s execution. It was a terrible shock to everybody. 

All the American correspondents cabled the story to their offices, 
but because nobody knew Sylvia’s last name, none of the New York 
papers ran a single line of the story. The editors in New York must have 
thought it was a gag, and that’s why no paper out in Jowa received a 
dispatch. When the correspondents asked the editors in New York why 
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the story was not used, the editors cabled back that they could not use 
such a story because no American would be courtmartialed abroad with- 
out some sort of exchange of notes between the governments. The editors 
had queried the government in Washington, and were told that such a 
story must be without foundation of truth because the embassy staff 
in Europe refused to confirm that the executed girl was an American. 

Several months later one of the correspondents accidentally found a 
clew. He was in one of the government buildings one morning when he 
overheard a conversation in which Sylvia was mentioned. He went back 
to the Majestic Hotel and told the other correspondents. They all got 
busy and began checking their sources of information. Little by little 
the trail led back to the government building where the correspondent 
had first overheard Sylvia’s name being mentioned. 

The correspondents worked at it for several weeks before they found 
enough evidence to convince them that Sylvia had been spying for one 
of the warring governments. But they convinced themselves at the same 
time that the information she had been bringing to them was accurate 
to the comma. She had made her news-gathering for the correspondents 
so accurate that they were not able to find anything out of order. That 
was when they realized she had made news-gathering a blind for her 
other work. The other work was her real job, because she had been 
trusted by this warring government to obtain all its important military 
information in that country. 

The correspondents did not stop at that, however. They continued 
checking until they found evidence to prove that she was an American 
by birth, and that she had renounced her American citizenship during her 
first week there in order to become a spy. 

There is a little town in the southern tier of counties in Iowa where 
almost everybody will remember Sylvia, even if that isn’t her real name. 
She was the daughter of a prominent citizen who still lives there, and I 
think her mother is still alive, too. 

In case her relatives still don’t recognize Sylvia, they will when I 
mention the fact that about six years ago she ran away from home and 
roamed the Middle West and Mississippi Valley with a notorious bandit 
and killer. Both of them had their pictures in the papers all over the 
country for several months while the police were looking for them. 
Then after nearly a year, the man she was with got killed in a chase 
with the police in a small town in Missouri, and Sylvia dropped out of 
sight. They never saw her again in Missouri, or anywhere in the Middle 
West. That was because she left the country and stayed abroad for about 
two years. During that time she changed her name several times, the 
final one she used being Sylvia. Even if her relatives don’t recognize her 
by that name, they can’t fail to know now why they will never hear from 
her again. 
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I hope her relatives will hear about this, because they will want to 
know what happened to Sylvia after all this time. In my present work 
I can’t make myself known, but sometime I want to come out there and 
tell Sylvia’s relatives, especially her mother and father, if they are still 
living then, where she was buried, and such other matters that might 
interest them. 

Naturally I cannot sign my true name to this letter. When my work 
is finished, [ll be glad to reveal it, if it will be of any interest then. 

Yours sincerely 
An AMERICAN ABROAD 


A. J. M. Smith 
WITH SWEETEST HERESY 


No woman, though she’s made 

In the same mould as some tall Irish queen 
That poet-historians swear has been 

And wears her beauty like a diadem, 
With wit as sharp and polished as a gem, 
May be the all-sufficing book and grove, 
Lamp, bell, academy, and school of love. 
No, though she have the same deep-rooted'strength 
Of sinew knotted at the gleaming thighs 
And hide amid the lustrous length 

Of hair’s black shade 

Bright eyes. 


Beauty of flesh and wit 

Are not so much as half of it. 

Intense enough, alas, but marginal, 

The breast, unmotherly, can hardly love at all. 
As rivers row and fountains flow 

These love and do not know. 


And yet one darling’s ignorant she-discernment 
I have found 

Turn love’s wise parliament 

Around and round 

That in an unlearnéd frenzy and contentment 
At her white side I lie 

With sweetest heresy. 


he) 


Karl Shapiro 
THE NATIVES 


Happier in our discarded underwear 

Than in their native weeds, au naturel 
Above the waist, hibiscus in their hair, 

The teeth blacked out of every tattooed belle, 
Stick through their nostrils, customary smell 
—Come all you unenlightened ones, and stare. 


To the white market, traders, come with knives, 
Come with bananas, cocoanuts and yams, 
Come with your babies, ulcerated wives, 
Chickens and sucklings, cricket bats and clams, 
Come before breakfast, squat upon your hams, 
Observe, see how the other half survives. 


And come, you dancers in the cascading moon 
And celebrate your myth and stomp the earth; 
We think we understand beneath the tune 
What you are driving at: marriage or birth 
Or death perhaps. Whatever yours is worth, 
Come listen to our master-singer croon. 


Alas for Margaret Mead and those who came 
With catechisms and the scale of pay, 

For all the long-haired dreamy palms we claim 
For more alluring soap, now shot away, 

For grassy lanes, now sloughs of mud and clay, 
And tinder houses thirsting for the flame. 


Yet what is to be done? Can they perceive 
The sickly romance of their change or loss? 
What shall we owe this people when we leave, 
Or have we paid them with our bits of gloss— 
These who have lately learned to call us boss? 
Can we remove ourselves, as they believe? 


The last Pomaré, the Tahitian queen, 
Died drunk.—Can others be as Vladimir, 
Equalitarian as a French marine? 

In this, perhaps their immemorial year, 
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Which of us have the burden most to fear? 
Which of us knows or wants the golden mean? 


This is the symbiotic age; by chance 
The marxist groves of Eden reappear, 
Culture and Rest from Singapore to France. 
Let us not look too close today. My dear, 
Bring me a fragipani for my ear, 
And I will bring you cigarettes and pants. 
SWPA 


Karl Shapiro 
COMEDIAN 


He is tense when they lift up the sign of applause in the hall, 

For the world has bent forward and banks will record on a graph 
The volumes of pleasure he measures; the towers are tall 

And must shower the planet with minutes of oatmeal that laugh. 


Will the language of nonsense succeed in the ether tonight, 

Or the plight of the cycling tramp who gets lost in his trousers, 
Or the truth of what’s funny? And how many millions will bite, 
And how many thousands decline him like teachers and wowsers? 


Here’s the classical whip of burlesk, here’s a pie in your face, 
Here’s the end-man whose misunderstanding is most apropos, 
Here’s the Jew with his whiskers and accents as old as his race, 
And the hoosier whose wheeze is a mule that refuses to go. 


And MacCarthy the stooge of the ego who tickles our id, 
Dumb Dora, the lady who really turns out to be smart, 
And the wop, and the joker who quietly sits on your lid. 
And lastly the tourist who helplessly muddles the chart. 


For a certainty humor has entered our nature and caught us 
Till action is banter and all our behavior is cheer. 

Are we capable laughers like Sawyer and Chaucer and Plautus? 
Have we heard of the love of the sorrowful jester of Lear? 


There is Chaplin our genius of childhood who runs from the boss 
And punishes engines because he is simple and fair; 
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He is shabbily perfect to picture the beauty of loss; 
We are filled with his wonder; he brings us to tears of despair. 


There is Disney who leads us to mirrors like Aesop the Wise, 

Where the animals kiss and the humor is kindness and light. 

O poet of our landscape of colors, you open our eyes 

To the brightness of Bambi, melodious soul of Snow-White! 
May 17, 1943 


New Guinea 


Weldon Kees 
PREFACE FOR AN AGE 


Brilliant the conversation 

In the decorated sewer. 

The idiot clocks are still and late. 
Talk hinges on a certain Moor, 

One Maura, M.A. (Oxon.) 

Thought by Miss Duncan to be great. 


Witness the fits and starts! 

Miss Duncan telephones. 

Miss Langdon-Rosenbaum deserts 

The questioning and swoons. 

The water bubbles fragrantly. 

“These are our lives!” Miss Addleseck asserts. 


Impressionist dampness burrows in 

Where we have squandered light. 

“What do you think is Sin?” 

Miss Duncan asks. Her eyes are bright. 
Now Mr. Vonce assumes a pose 

And speaks of morgues where he has been. 


Benumbed, inhibitor of glee, 

He prods the minutes, hurries 

His mouth and, like a clock, runs down. 
Enough of Miss Duncan’s worries! 
Enough of Miss Langdon-Rosenbaum! 
Film at the oval entrance, clangerously 
Curtains an afternoon we cannot see. 
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Jeanne E. Wylie 
THE SNAKE HUNTERS 


The beach was bright with new seaweed this morning. The water 
ran in big yellow waves and pushed the bright green seaweed farther 
and farther up the shore. Out toward the lighthouse where the freighters 
passed, the water was green, too; but the sky above was dull as smoke, 
and the sun was white. No one knew where the wind came from, only 
that it might bring a storm late this afternoon so that tomorrow the 
water would be calm and clean again, and the sky as blue and clean as 
a teacup inside. 


Chrissy walked in bare feet through the strands of dripping wet 
seaweed, and over the hard white sand that was like an answer to her 
naked toes. She walked far enough out so the water was up to her knees 
when the waves came. The hairs on her legs looked nicer then, all flat 
and close to her skin with the water. She walked so fast and so heavy 
she jolted her teeth every time her heels came down on the hard sand. 


” 


“Dam’ ol’ Georgie,” she muttered, “dam’ ol’ Molly and Janice and 
Johnny! Dam’ ol’—Kids!” 

There was a shining grapefruit rind caught in the green seaweed, but 
she didn’t poke it with her stick. There was a glistening electric light 
bulb rolling up and down at the wave’s edge, too, but she didn’t set it 
up and swing at it with her stick and explode it with that wonderful 
sucking plop. She didn’t even stoop to hunt for baby terrapins caught 
in the seaweed with their little paws paddling back and forth. There was 
a marvelous patch of gravel a ways up, and she didn’t stoop there to 
hunt for clockwheels and speripherids or clam shells no bigger than a 
fingernail, either. 

“Phil never hurt anybody,” she muttered. “He never hurt Georgie 
nor Molly nor Janice nor Johnny nor me—never hurt anybody. Why ’ve 
they got to hurt him all the time? Dam’ ol’ kids!” 

The beautiful swear word was lost in the wind. The noise of the 
wind was so loud it was like a roaring silence. You couldn’t hear another 
sound. 

Phil Marshall was afraid of the big waves. It wasn’t his fault. He 
had an operation on his neck when he was little. There was the twisted 
scar of it there still. Water went in his ears and nose, but he couldn’t 
help it. He was afraid to climb trees, too. His legs and arms slid like 
butter when he tried to grab hold the branches. But he couldn’t help 
being so puny skinny. Look at his mother and father. Especially his 
mother! They lived up the other end of the beach and she’d only seen 
his mother once, but once was enough to see how Phil got that way. 
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The waves were so high here they came up to the three cottonwood 
trees and the old fallen tree trunk that lay dead out across the water. 
Chrissy didn’t dare stoop down and wade under the bridge of the old 
tree trunk. There were poison snakes living in the turned up roots of 
that tree. She saw three of them once, one coiled around the roots, one 
sliding along the trunk, and one just dropping down into the water 
and wriggling away as fast as his belly could swim. Copperheads they 
were. Old Man Mickels who brought the ice said, “Shucks no; king 
snakes or garter snakes or green snakes or gopher snakes maybe, but they 
ain’t no pizen snakes in these parts.” He called those copperheads fox 
snakes, but her stomach still said they were poison snakes! Big orange 
snakes with black rings around, four feet long, easy! Chrissy walked up 
the little sandy rise back of the beach and into the sand grass and bam- 
boo grass chest high behind the cottonwood trees. There was a path you 
could just see where the grass didn’t quite come together. She followed 
along in a hurry, pushing ahead with her stick, just in case! 

Chrissy walked up the little sandy rise back of the beach and into 
the sand grass and bamboo grass chest high behind the cottonwood trees. 
There was a path you could just see where the grass didn’t quite come 
together. She followed along in a hurry, pushing ahead with her stick, 
just in case! 

There were snakes and there were snakes, There was that bright 
green snake she saw down by the Big Creek last summer. That was such 
a beautiful snake it took her breath away, like something in a Chinese 
gift shop, made of coiled green glass, or jade. She could have kept it in 
a box for a little while to watch it, but it got away. Mother would have 
killed it anyhow if she found it in a box around home. How could a lady 
so gentle as mother was with puppies and kittens get so ugly mad when 
she saw a snake? Her mother wouldn’t let the boys shoot at the swallows 
on the telephone wires with their b.b. guns, but she didn’t mind their 
killing snakes. It was hard to know about grown-ups. They changed their 
minds so often. Do unto others as you’d have them do unto you, they 
said. And, he prayeth best who loveth best all things both great and 
small, they said. And, God watches over the least sparrow that falls, 
they said. So then what did the grown-ups do? They caught mice in 
traps and mashed toads and snakes with shovels. Why? It was probably 
all right to kill a poison snake, the way you’d put a poison person in jail. 
But why mash the beautiful snakes, and the plain ones that couldn’t hurt 
you? Why be scared of them? Why was Phil Marshall so scared of that 
dried up garter snake the kids stuck down his pants this morning? It 
was dead and dried up almost like paper and as flat. She didn’t like 
Phil any better than the rest of the kids did, with his gooey eyes and no 
eyelashes and his pale hair you could hardly see when the sun was on it, 
just like his mother’s. But that Georgie, those dam’ ol’ kids didn’t have 
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to catch Phil and poke that dried up garter snake down his pants so 
he’d run screaming home like a stuck pig to his mother. Phil was scared 
of everything, even his own voice. People wanted to hurt Phil for no 
reason, almost the way they went after snakes for no reason. She’d rather 
let Phil tag along behind her and not notice him than scare him so he 
ran screaming home to his mother with his mouth open and his tongue 
hanging out. It wasn’t nice. It was like hot glue dripping out of a bottle, 
the way she felt hearing him scream like that. That was good, hot glue 
dripping out a bottle! She’d write that in her diary when she got back 
to the cottage. 

The path through the high grass went away from the beach to the 
road, She was glad when she got there safe, but proud too, that she 
wasn’t scared to walk alone through there with that copperhead family 
so close. She walked back along the road toward the cottages. It was 
like walking through a hole in the wind. The wind went up and over the 
tops of the trees by the beach, and it didn’t come down again till it 
passed the road and the cattail swamp beyond toward Old Man Mickel’s 
farm. It was so quiet she could hear the grasshoppers jumping, and the 
young green frogs jumping from the weed humps in the middle of the 
road between the ruts. 

She leaned over and brushed some burrs off the front of her old 
blue shorts. Her legs were fuzzy and hard in the white sunlight, like a 
boy’s. She wished she had smooth legs like Janice had, but not that 
awful bluish milk color that never tanned. Curls would be nice too, but 
her own black straight hair was better than that haystack tangle Janice 
had. Janice’s mother let her have permanents already. Chrissy’s mother 
said, you’re entirely too young, besides it would make your hair as stiff 
as hay. 

She was at the little bridge over the swamp now. There were only 
two wobbly boards left to the bridge. The brown clear water underneath 
looked deep and full of crawling creatures. Wild cucumber vines twisted 
around the bridge posts and grew up and down the cattail stalks all 
over the swamp. The blossoms were lacy white as far as she could see. 
They smelled almost like honeysuckle. When it was moonlight you’d 
think the whole swamp was burning with a cold fire. 

She was all alone on this road. No one else ever came here anymore. 
This was where she could go ahead ten years and talk with herself when 
she would be grown-up and a famous novelist, writing books like Anthony 
Adverse and Gone With the Wind, only better, longer. 

The grass moved at her feet with a long silky rustle. She stood stone 
stil] with a terrible nothing inside her. Then her heart began to thump 
in both ears and in her neck below her tongue. A copperhead! It was 
there under the wild sweet pea vines. She took a step and it coiled up, 
watching her with bright black eyes. Her breath came right again. It was 
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only a bluish black garter snake. She knelt down close to it. Its little red 
tongue went in and out so fast you couldn’t count. 

“It’s scared,” she whispered. “It’s scared of me! Poor little thing!” 
Maybe that’s why people want to kill snakes, she thought, because the 
snakes are scared. Maybe that’s why the kids pick on Phil, because he’s 
always scared. 

This close to the ground she could smell the sandy roots and the 
moist of the swamp. She ran her first finger along the coils of the snake’s 
back, and it was smooth and cool. The snake darted at her hand, and 
she could feel the tiny flick of its red tongue. She gave a push with her 
bare foot and it went sliding off into the grass. 

Yes sir, a snake was bad if it was poison, but it’ wasn’t bad just be- 
cause it was a snake and wriggled. Without hands, without feet, what 
else could it do? Walking on two legs might look just as awful to a 
snake who’d wriggled on his belly all his life. Why should a snake make 
people scream Oh God, Oh My God, and turn white around the mouth? 
Did they expect God to come running with a stick to kill it for them? 
Maybe God ought to appear in a flaming cloud with a voice of thunder 
and tell them why it was he made snakes to crawl on their bellies so 
ladies would scream. Of course the Bible said it was a snake’s punishment 
for tempting Eve to eat the apple. But that snake in the Garden of 
Eden was crawling on his belly long before he ever tempted Eve, wasn’t 


he? 


When Chrissy turned into her own back yard she noticed how high 
the elephant grass was again already. Mother would be after her soon 
to sickle it down. That would be fifty cents, and a dollar if she raked 
it too. She’d have three dollars then, with the two she’d been saving, 
to buy those blue boy’s tennis shoes with the rope soles in Chandler’s 
window in Winchester. With a pair of those blue boy’s tennis shoes she 
could march up to Georgie and tell him in a strong voice to leave Phil 
Marshall alone, and he would. With those tennis shoes she could tell 
everybody what to do and they’d do it. 

“Chrissy,” her mother called from the porch, “dinner’s ready.” 

The hibiscus were blooming back of the courthouse. They looked 
like big pink bowls shaking on their high stalks in the wind that whistled 
past the side of the cottage. That was real rich soil out there. It ought 
to be, Daddy said, the courthouse hasn’t been moved in seven years, 
anything ought to grow there. They’d brought the hibiscus seeds from 
the swamp last summer and scattered them for the fun of it to see what 
would happen. Now the whole courthouse was covered with them as 
high as the roof. 

“Chrissy!” 

“In a minute mother.” 
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Chrissy went over and broke three pink blossoms off. They’d look 
pretty floating in water in that wide green dish mother kept the pens 
and pencils in on the sideboard. A big bumble bee buzzed out of one 
of the blossoms at her. She froze still while it buzzed around her head 
and then away off over the road. That was a time last summer when 
the bumble bees built a hive and swarmed under the seat in the court- 
house, and her brother Steve smoked them out with a burning kerosene 
rag wrapped around a broom. Steve had a cheese cloth wrapped around 
his head so he wouldn’t get stung. There were bumble bees everywhere 
that day. Everybody came to watch. The men shouted to Steve what to 
do, and the ladies laughed and screamed like ladies always do and 
clutched their dress fronts and crowded close to the porch so they could 
run in if the bees got too thick. 

“Chrissy, will you please come to dinner this minute, everything’s 
getting cold.” 

“Yes mom.” 

Right behind the house there was no wind at all, only the hot white 
sun on the flattened grass, and the noise of flies buzzing where mom 
dumped the dishwater this morning. The wind whistled and screeched 
over the top of the house and around both sides, blowing ailanthus leaves 
from the trees in front. But here by the door it was quiet as a little room 
with a big light burning. 

I could be God, Chrissy thought suddenly, right now, and know 
everything. I could stay here behind the house forever, and forever 
wouldn’t be so very long, it would be as short as a minute, as short as 
right now. That was a beautiful thought she didn’t understand or know 
where it came from. She’d have to put it in her diary after she wiped 
the dishes when dinner was over. Someday she’d put it into a famous 
novel. She hoped there were pork chops and corn and tomatoes and 
stewed apricots and ginger doughnuts for dinner. 


After dinner the kids came around to the back and called, “Chris- 
seeee, Chrisseeeeee.” Georgie and Johnny and Janice and Molly. Phil 
wasn’t there, but he’d come tagging along soon enough. He always did. 
Maybe if he didn’t act so anxious, and stayed home for a couple of days, 
the kids would want to play with him for a change. She guessed it made 
Georgie feel real big to send Phil screaming home when he begged them 
to let him play. 

“What d’you want?” Chrissy asked through the screen. 

“Come on play store. We got a swell place behind Durfee’s garage 
all fixed up.” 

“Mother gave me some green crepe paper and some orange and 
red crepe paper and some jelly glasses. We can soak the paper in water 
and make soda pops.” 
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“I got a whole pocket full of real tobacco. I stole it from Dad’s 
pouch.” 

“We can get bamboo grass for asparagus, and button balls for brus- 
sels sprouts, and grape leaves for spinach—” 

“I got lots of money. I got twenty-seven milk bottle tops.” 

“Come on Chrissy. I’m gonna be storekeeper.” That was Georgie 
talking, of course! 

Chrissy played with the latch on the screen and looked at Georgie. 
Mom had said, you cut the grass and rake it tomorrow, and I’ll give you 
a dollar and you can buy those horrible shoes, you need some new ones 
anyhow, I’m scared to death you’ll cut your feet and get blood poison- 
ing running around barefoot, besides you’re ruining the shape of your 
feet, they’ll be as flat and wide as a boy’s. 

Tomorrow afternoon when Steve drove mother into Winchester for 
groceries, she could get those blue tennis shoes with the rope soles. That 
was almost as good as now. So Chrissy opened the door and jumped 
the step into the yard. 

“Georgie,” she said. Georgie’s stomach was so fat under his white 
jersey she'd like to poke it with a stick. “Georgie,” she said firmly, think- 
ing of those shoes, “we all got to take turns being storekeeper. Molly’s 
first, she’s the youngest. Then Janice and Johnny and me, and you last, 
you're the oldest.” 

“Say listen, I said it first!” 

“Georgie,” she tilted her head and looked straight up in his round 
black eyes, “I said you last, you want to make something of it?” 

“Well darn it,” Georgie whined, “I’m the oldest and I ought to 
get first choice.” 

“T got a hundred fifty dollar cigar coupons daddy brought me,” 
Chrissy said, “but if you don’t want to play fair...” 

“Okey dockle, okey dockle.” Georgie looked at a spider hanging 
from the eaves. “Molly’s storekeeper first, then, but each one only gets 
ten minutes to be storekeeper, and I got the watch.” 

The store was all ready now. There was newspaper over the tops 
of dynamite boxes for the counter. There was Molly’s Chinese treasure 
box for cash register. There was green pop and orange and red pop in 
the jelly glasses, and mud cakes and pies and live clams and elderberries 
and real pea pods from the wild sweet pea vines. The store was ready 
to start. There was a mason jar filled with hibiscus blossoms, one for 
each lady customer on opening day. 

Molly went behind the counter, scratching her skinny back and 
peeling off her sunburn under her fingernail. 

“We have some lovely fresh spinach today, Modom,” she said through 
her nose, “fifteen cents a bunch.” 

“I want some celery,” Janice said. She had her hibiscus behind 
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her ear. She thought she looked like Betty Grable, you could tell the 
way she stuck her hip out. 

“Oh, yes, here’s some lovely lovely celery, only fifteen cents a 
bunch.” 

“Hey,” Johnnny hollered, “everything can’t be fifteen cents a bunch.” 

“Who’s running this store anyway?” Molly hollered back at him. 
“Tf I say it’s fifteen cents a bunch, it’s fifteen cents a bunch.” 

“But I don’t want green celery,” Janice said snooty, sticking her 
hip out and touching the flower behind her ear with her pudgy white 
finger. ““Haven’t you any light celery?” 

“Oh, this is Pascal celery, it comes green.” Molly’s eyes were green 
too, and her nose was all peeling. “Pascal celery is much better for you, 
Modon, it has all the vitamins.” 

“Aw, can the chatter, I want some tobacco for my pipe.” Georgie 
put his elbow on the counter. He had a bottle cork on the end of a 
sucker stick for a pipe, and he puffed and bit his teeth into the stick 
like his father always did. 

“T’m sorry sir, this lady was here first.” 

“Well I just want some tobacco while this lady looks around, I 
got to hurry, I got a appointment with a big execkative from Wash- 
ington.” 

Janice squeaked, “You'll just wait till P’m served, young man! 
I want—” 

“Hey, Holy Catfish, look who’s coming,” Johnny hollered. “Hey, 
look at old Phil with a clean pair of pants and his hair all brushed.” 

“You can’t stick around here Phil Marshall, we don’t want no 
scaredy cats,” Georgie yelled. 

Phil came around the garage under the willow tree and stood rub- 
bing his knees together. 

“Old-Cat-Got-Your-Tongue, go on home and play with your dol- 
lies,” Molly sang out. 

“Well, some pipple never seem to know when they’re not wanted,” 
Janice said, poking at her hibiscus. 

Chrissy felt hot inside again, looking at Phil standing there. “Now 
listen, you kids,” she said, “you let Phil alone.” She was thinking if she 
knew why people killed snakes she’d know why the kids had to pick on 
Phil. Phil wriggled, too. 

You couldn’t see into Phil’s eyes any deeper than into a pebble. 
But Phil wasn’t looking at the kids now. He stood with his knees toge- 
ther looking at something on the ground. 

“Hey Phil, your mother’s calling you.” 

“Hey Phil, your pants are tore in back.” 

“Georgie hush, you nasty thing!” 

“Hey Phil, where’s that little old dead garter snake?” 
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“Hey Phil—” 

He was like a wood Indian and he wasn’t hearing a thing they 
said. Chrissy looked down at the ground where he was looking, and she 
saw something bright and green and long and thin. That minute Phil 
threw back his head and opened his mouth and began to scream, but 
his feet never moved. 

Chrissy ran over. The bright green snake was like that one down 
at the Big Creek that got away, only much bigger, a clear green with 
no marks and the sunlight seeming to come through it from underneath, 
so beautiful, she had to have it— 

“It’s only a green snake,” she said, kneeling down, “the prettiest—” 

Molly screamed and jumped, and the counter tipped over and the 
pop glasses spilled and all the vegetables and elderberries and clams. 

Georgie cried, “Let me get him, I’ll get ’im, give me a stick!” 

Molly and Janice and Phil were screaming together now. “A snake, 
a snake, Momma, Mother, it’s a snake!” 

Johnny said, “Aw shut up and let’s kill it ourselves. Whadda ya 
wanta bring your mothers for?” 

Phil stood with his eyes popping bigger and bigger, and the screams 
went up over the garage and into the wind until it was like the whole 
air screaming. 

“Mom, oh Mom, a snake, a snake!” 

Chrissy held her hands cupped over the green ribbon coiled in the 
sand. “You let it alone,” she cried. “You stop calling your mothers, 
they'll only kill it, and I want to keep it in a box and feed it flies and 
study it. I want it, you hear me!” Dam’ old tears were running down 
her face she was so mad, and she didn’t care. 

Georgie pushed with his stick against her shoulder and she fell 
over backward. “Get your hands away, you crazy,” he shouted. “It’s 
probably double poison like a coral snake. Now get outta the way will 
you so I can whack it? Chrissy!” 

“T’m coming, Janice, where is it?” Mrs, Reedy came past the corner 
of the garage with her face all red under her powder and a broom in 
her hand. 

“Molly, Molly, you all right?” That was Molly’s mother with a 
garden rake, and her glasses hanging from one ear. 

Now the whole place was full of mothers. Johnny’s mother with a 
barrel slat, and Georgie’s mother with a silly pancake turner, and one 
arm hugged across her big chest to keep it from wobbling. 

Then Chrissy heard, “Christine, get up from there! Get up quick, 
do you hear me!” 

It was mom, with her apron still on and both her hands tight around 
the handle of a shovel. 

“Clear back, children,” Mrs. Reedy said, and she swung her broom 
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and the sand flew in Chrissy’s eyes and hair, and the snake coiled closer 
together and began to spit with its tiny tongue. 

Molly’s mother jumped back. “Mercy, it’s going to strike!” 

Chrissy’s mother pushed the hairpins in her nice brown hair and 
gripped the shovel tighter. “Stand away, all of you. We don’t want to 
hit each other.” She raised her arms and pointed the shovel blade down. 

“Mother, no!” Chrissy sprang up and grabbed her mother’s arm. 
It was the most important thing in the world now to stop that arm and 
save the beautiful green snake. “Mother, motherrrrrr!” 

It was like calling to the sky. Everything else was stopped and still 
and she was calling to the empty sky while the wind whistled somewhere 
far away. And she knew in the instant that for some terrible reason this 
had to be, a snake was made for a shovel blade, a shovel blade was made 
to slash downward across a snake’s back, and one didn’t mean anything 
without the other and her mother’s arm to slash the shovel downward, 
and God made them all like this because I thy God am a jealous God— 

“Motherrrrrr!” 

The shovel slashed downward with a crunch, and the green snake 
was two pieces wriggling in the sand, with the red and yellow snake 
blood oozing out on the sand. The shovel slashed again and there were 
three pieces. Then it came down flat and the snake’s head was a dirty 
shapeless mass all stuck with sand. 

Chrissy’s mother said, ““There, I guess that does it!” She shovelled 
more sand over the spot and covered the stain. “Christine, I wish you 
wouldn’t run around without shoes, it might have bitten you on the foot. 
Now there’s no need to cry. The snake’s dead, it can’t hurt you now.” 
Her cheeks were bright pink and her breath came fast. 

“But it couldn’t bite, mother,’ Chrissy said brokenly, “it wasn’t 
poison, it was a green snake and Old Man Mickels said they weren’t 
poison. I wanted to keep it.” 

“Gracious Heavens, keep it! What a child!” Mrs. Reedy shuddered. 

Mrs. Tottle’s neck was all spotted red, and she put her hand at her 
heart. She whispered loud to the ladies, “I swear, it’s getting so I’m scared 
to death to walk through the grass to the courthouse. ’m almost afraid 
to sit down when I get there, too, with snakes crawling everywhere.” 

“Well, if the Township ever cuts the weeds down we won’t be 
bothered much with snakes anymore. Snakes love the tall weeds, you 
know.” 

The mothers were moving off now. “I told Burt he ought to write 
a letter to the Reeve about it and all us property owners sign it so we 
get those weeds cut down. I’m afraid I’ll find a snake in my bed some 
night. They could crawl in through the warps in the beaver board.” 

“It was a pretty color, though, wasn’t it?” Chrissy’s mother said, 
fastening her bun with the hairpins again. 
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“What was?” 

“That snake, Chrissy, you come right home and put some shoes on.” 

“Yes, mom.” 

They were gone now around the corner of the garage, and the wind 
carried their voices away. 

Georgie began digging in the sand with his stick. “Want to find 
that tail,” he said. The kids made a circle around him and closed in. 
Only Phil still stood staring, and Chrissy, rubbing her bare ankle with 
her bare toes, trying to swallow that feeling of hot glue dripping out a 
bottle. 

“There she is,” Georgie said at last. He flopped over the sticky 
sandy tail of the snake and it twisted like a worm. The kids breathed out 
hard and said “Oh” through their noses. 

“Like a chicken with its head cut off and still running around,” 
Georgie said proudly, “this’ll go on wriggling till sundown, you wait 
and see.” 

“Are we really going to sit here and watch till sundown this time?” 
Janice asked. “It’s a long time to sit.” 

“Well silly, we don’t have to sit here and watch. We can keep it in 
a box.” 

Phil moved a step toward the kids. “I got a cigar box at home.” 

Georgie said, “Fer Gosh sakes, you still here? Go get the box then, 
if you really got one.” 

“Can I play with you tomorrow if I go get the box?” 

“Sure, sure.” Georgie winked off the side of his face at Johnny. 
“Go get the box now before this ol’ tail dries up.” 

Phil turned and began to run. 

The kids were all on their knees around the snake’s tail. The wind 
made goose pimples on their legs and arms and raised the hairs on the 
back of their necks. They looked tiny and far away in the flat white 
sunlight, Janice and Johnny and Molly and Georgie. 

Georgie poked at the tail again with his stick. “Say, did you see 
it wriggle that time. Hey Chrissy, what’s the matter? Come on take 
a look.” 

She felt ashamed. She wanted to kneel down and watch that gray 
wriggling thing in the sand, and she hated Georgie and Janice and 
Johnny and Molly for kneeling there and watching it. She hated that 
nasty Phil, too, for running off so eager for a box so the kids would let 
him play with them tomorrow. She wanted to mash them all with a 
shovel and make them wriggle too. 

She leaned over Georgie’s head and spat through her teeth at the 
snake’s tail, the way her brother Steve taught her to do. 

“You kids watch it if you want,” she said. “I got to go home and put 
some shoes on.” 
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John Singer 
TIME, THE GREAT STALLION 


Time, the great stallion with ears of silk, 
Swallowed a city with a night-yawn taking, 
Beggared a barony with new-mown making. 


And rode to hounds with a cruel homeless wind. 
And took a towering ethic in its stride. 
And left an empire lying on its side. 


And topped and toppled man with a nameless laughter. 
Smothered the running poet with his song. 
Blooded two shades debating right and wrong. 


Burned fifty forests in a dying kingdom. 
Quickened a negative with whispered thrust. 
Left a grey spinster powdery with lust. 


Flooded a mine and left a tanker blazing, 
Blinded a god before an earthworm gazing. 
Was found on Monday morning, meek and grazing. 


Herbert Schaumann 


LANDING PARTY 


(For my comrades of the 2510th Service Unit about to leave this post) 


The foreign coast appeared. Their eyes took hold. 
Mysterious earth! Or is it death has drawn 

This near confusing terrors to unfold? 

Not theirs that land in uniform of dawn. 


Yet theirs to conquer. They the stranger spawn 
Cast to create eventual clarity, 

While on a sluggish surge the misted yawn 

Of daybreak flexes with the urging sea. 


The obdurate beachhead lurches out of sight 
Once more and reappears. The sun will fly 
Past our appointments in the tarnished light 
Leaping to own an unimperilled sky. 
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Norman Macleod 


PERISHABLE 


The apple of the brain is balanced 

Upon that stem we call the spine: 

Neither the apple nor the stem is mine 
Supported by the bipod, duplicate thigh and leg 
Under the curved line of commerce 

Between quick split and head. 


The worms that eat into the apple 
Enlarge their worldly ends 

So that the rotten core engages 

All its abstract enemies and friends; 
Two defects look like ears, 


But skin shall be ripped from that fruit 
And all the arid universe absorb its juice 
And all its deadly denizens shall look 


Upon the thin fibres of feeling 
Interlocked and luck, fever 
Which suddenly broke 


From the crown 
Through flesh 
To dust 

At its root. 


Reprinted from the UNIVERSITY REVIEW 


Alan Swallow 


POEM 


And when I wake from dream, the stars have known you, 
For they have ridden the lonely night; 

Great universe of love they have bestown you. 
Ah, dear one in their nameless sight, 
May I rise gladly to your light. 


oD 


Claude Stéphane 


MESSAGE 


A little hunted child 
Shall sob behind a tree, 
As he hugs the trunk with his moist hands. 


In the night a girl 

Shall beat upon her jagged flesh, 
While her flaming screams 
From wall to wall resound. 


That hefty man, hit from behind, 
Shall let his empty arms 
Hang pendulous to the ground. 


The years, 

With glassy eyes, 

Shall drag their convict steps 
Across inhuman plains. 


When these things are, 

My body then shall swell the earth, 
And I will turn up to the world 

A faceless thing without a mouth or voice. 


How then shall I cry out 

To you, the torn, the lonely ones, 
Consumed with bitterness, 

With anguish rent, 

More naked than the night, 

To you, my kind. 

How then shall I cry out 

Through my remains 

All scattered in the stones, 

And the jaws unhinged 

From my bones; 

Through the roots that pull my dust 
Up towards the light of day; 

How keep on shouting 

Life immortally uplifts our agonies, 
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Our blood, our waste, 

Breaks through the hopeless sands 
And springs forth, 

Flushed with joy, 

From our unceasing dead. 


Paris, February, 1942 
—Translated by Allan Ross Macdougall 


Arthur O'Keefe 
DEAD LEAVES 


Pale are the white petals 

Gently enfolding the night, 

And again running before the moon 
Like white mice. 


The house is cold and broken 
Breathing the night wind: 
Scuffling the leaves. 


Like a great white cat, 
The moon leaps through the window 
With arched back. 


Your hands were gentle 

As fresh green flames 

That lick our summer, ankles. 
Your eyes were a sky. 


Restless is the moon, 

As it tosses on the bed 

Or cat-like creeping to the window 
To fill the room with eyes. 


Dark as deep forest is the room 
Silent but for the leaves 
Of memory. 
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Tennessee Williams 


THE KITCHEN DOOR BLUES 


My old lady died 

of a common cold. 

She smoked cigars 

and was ninety years old. 


She was thin as paper 

with the ribs of a kite 

and she flew out the kitchen - 
door one night! 


Now I’m no younger’n 
the old lady was 

when she lost gravitation 
and I smoke cigars. 


I look sort of peaked 
and I feel kind of pore, 
so for God’s sake lock 
that kitchen door! 


Norman McCaig 


POEM 


Up on the roof a cloud slid like a submarine, 

but what was the use of being ready to stroke 
the wires of rain when [ still saw behind 

the chimney stack those eggshell eyes, the green 
brow above them, the stiff hair above it, the spike 
of arm crooked? On my angular blue strand 


rain might be multitudinous syrens, dying 

with their beautiful song, true dying fall, might 
gather the whole light in their voices, but that stiff 
arm nailed me down, the eggshell look tying 

my ankles was a fibre rope. In the flat 

air I might listen to the darkness combing its wave 
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high overhead on the cloudy rocks, I might 

hear the roof edge hissing with the sides of fishes, 
might even feel the darkness scatter over 

my eyes like sand, but the words were lost 

in sand and the sound of the oars’ plashes 

and the waiting steersman eyeing me with a whisper. 


Xavier Abril 
ELEGY FOR THE POET CESAR VALLEJO 


(In Memoriam for Georgette) 


I always remember you living, 

Pulse of your arteries, 

Sincerity of your veins, 

Solitary and eternal like a river, 

Just as you were, sovereign of the bone, 
Covered by swallows in time’s stormy weather. 


I speak my word of blood to you, 
Tranquil as a dream. 

I think that you are sleeping 

In the clarity and air of your veins, 
Held deep within my forehead. 


I want to speak to you, setting doves free for you, 
I want to seize the darkness of the world. 

I want to love what you love, 

What you used to love, 

To put you in worlds and objects, 

In eyes and flowers, 

In the virgin material of the earth 

Which alone ripens blood and wine for us, 

In the word you have not spoken 

Which is mute as your death. 


I want the Eternity where you live, 
The cloud, your sheepskin of silence, 
The blind shape that fire traces 

And, above all, I want the same death, 
The death of which I am thinking. 
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You are in the center of the world’s truth, 
In the solitude which bewails the absence 
Of those who were and have gone away 
Where you have always been, 

Where your first words were born, 
Yonder, where no sky exists 

And the root knows you, 

Lover of nothingness. 


You are there in the skies and horizons that are sucked in, 
Invaded by lives and deaths 

Like a creaking wood, 

Where the feeblest bosoms are at rest 

And the Dawn is born between two ears. 

No one who knew you shall forget what you were, 

The living shadow of the loving tree, 

The same wounded earth in which we live 

And remember the Friday of your infinite death. 

I KNOW THAT YOU ANSWER ME IN YOUR COUNTRY OF ROSES. 


—Translated by H. R. Hays 


Merrill Moore 
HOW DO WAVES 


How do waves know it when they come near 
The shallow water? I have seen waves tumble 
As they neared the shore—they falter, stumble 
Then break and crash with a resounding roar 
Upon the shoals and shallows of the shore. 


Have waves feet—does the wind communicate 
Word to stop and halt and break their ranks 

Or is it resistance found by ocean banks 

That makes their long free running strength abate? 


How are the waves aware of it when they reach 
The end of their long travel inward from 
Deep outer waters whence the wind at helm 
Steers them direct head on till they catch 
Their base and tumble forelong on the beach? 
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Allen Tate 
THE POST OF OBSERVATION IN FICTION 


I 


Just twenty years ago very nearly the whole problem of the criticism 
of the novel was set forth by Mr. Percy Lubbock in The Craft of Fiction. 
I say very nearly the whole problem, but it may actually be all of it; 
and it will remain all until some other critic extends it. That task will be 
far beyond my powers in this brief note. The problem, as Mr. Lubbock 
sees it, is quite different from the problems confronted in two related 
activities. The critical problem is not the creative problem, and it is not 
the problem of taste—though it is connected with it—or of the perception 
of merit in novels. We can write good novels and perceive merit in 
others without being, in the strict sense, critics of the novel. When Mr. 
E. M. Forster says that all the novelist needs to do is somehow to 
“bounce” us from one thing to another, we acknowledge his good sense, 
because we know that a book cannot be good without being interesting. 
Yet must not the critic of the novel try to understand the peculiar bounce 
of Moll Flanders and to distinguish it from Peregrine Pickle’s bounce? 
Mr. Forster writes good novels; he perceives merit in the novels of other 
men; but I do not believe that he is a critic of the novel. 

It is Mr. Lubbock’s triumph to have fixed the special object of criti- 
cal enquiry into the novel. His book is the great enquiry, in the exact 
sense that the Poetics is an enquiry, into the meaning formal structure 
in a specific mode of expression. I confess that I do not understand why 
Mr, Lubbock’s influence has not been greater. The occasion of Mr. 
Forster’s remark on the bouncing gift of the novelist is a passage by 


Mr. Lubbock, as follows: 


The whole intricate question of method, in the craft of fiction I 
take to be governed by the question of the point of view—the question 
of the relation in which the narrator stands to the story. 
Mr. Forster rejects this view. Why? To see the “point of view” as the 
specific problem of the novel is not to exclude the novel’s bounce. Mr. 
Lubbock would be as eager as Mr. Forster to admit that merely adroit 
manipulation of the author-reader relation does not make a novel. Why 
cannot Mr. Forster take seriously Mr. Lubbock’s attempt to place the 
criticism of the novel upon an objective plane? Perhaps one may see here 
the snobbish and uncritical frivolity of the English mind—except that 
Mr. Lubbok himself is an Englishman; yet he happens to be an English- 
man who derives a great deal of his critical insight from Henry James. 
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Consider the admirable studies by Joseph Warren Beach. Mr. Beach’s 
interest in the materials of the novel is perhaps supreme, but there is a 
strong secondary interest in the author’s evaluation of life, for which 
the novel is the medium. Both interests are legitimate and valuable if 
they are pursued with Mr. Beach’s intelligence; but without the intelli- 
gence what do we get? The materials and the author’s moral attitude 
are as susceptible to deadly routine as the formalism that would come 
out of Mr. Lubbock’s approach, if it were mechanically applied. 

There are many legitimate critical interests. Yet their use must 
inevitably be restricted if they are not to obscure the central problem of 
form. Our age perhaps more than any other witnesses the fierce competi- 
tion of specialized methods that pretend to insights into the whole of their 
fields of observation. Because the central problem of the formal structure 
cannot be solved it has failed to attract us as it should. I do not suggest 
that other problems of the novel can be solved; yet the social, the moral, 
the psychological, more generally the historical, perspectives opened up 
so amply by the most mixed of the literary arts yield solid results to the 
investigator: I should say wholly satisfactory results, if we were not com- 
pelled to adjust them to the more fundamental problem of form. 

We commonly say that this problem—if it exist—this question of 
form and structure, somehow arises from our awareness of the component 
materials of the novel viewed as report, as expression of something that 
could possibly, even probably, happen outside the frame of the book. 
We hold, in short, that the form is imperceptible until we have first 
perceived the materials. There is truth in this. Yet I think it is fair to 
say that criticism since Mr. Lubbock has not been entirely innocent in 
its insistence upon the priority of the subject, which has endless exten- 
sions into history: is not the history something like a pretext to excuse 
our refusal ever to get around to the question of the form? Let us take 
at their full value the insights of the sociologist, the moralist, the psychol- 
ogist, the historian. May we not pause at some stage of their labors, and 
see as adequate our knowledge of what kind of people these men and 
women are, of what they want, of how their minds and feelings work, 
of their relation to us in space and time? 

Doubtless I have been assuming here what I do not wholly believe 
to be true: that the formal question comes after the documentary pro- 
cess. I do not know which comes first, and I think that they may possibly 
come together; that is to say, the novel itself comes first. 

But there is more to it than that: Mr, Forster cites for our enter- 
tainment, or at any rate for his own, an American, study of the kinds of 
weather in certain novels. Is this not a legitimate interest? On what 
ground does Mr. Forster laugh at it? I feel strongly that Mr. Forster 
is entitled to laugh only because he is an Englishman and a don, and 
that Mr. Lubbock would not need to laugh, because he has a critical 
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principle of subordination of interest. Why do we feel that sociology 
is worthy and meteorology ridiculous in the study of fiction? I do not feel 
it; both are worthy, if we accept Mr. Lubbock’s governing interest in the 
form. Without this interest our laughter asserts an unearned superiority. 
Upon what critical principle do we subordinate the weather to old Sir 
Pitt’s proposal to Becky Sharp? Outside, while it was taking place, there 
was probably a London fog. 

What I wish to suggest here is that this governing interest in form 
will lead us into uncharted fields of speculation. (I do not mean philo- 
sophical aesthetics.) We have in the modern novel from Flaubert to 
Mrs. Woolf a technical feature—which is more than technical in mean- 
ing—called by Henry James the “post of observation.” In the easiest 
terms it signifies the presence inside the novel of a central intelligence 
which not only reports but also understands, an actor who is also spec- 
tator. The limited and thus credible authority for the action, which 
is gained by putting the knower of the action inside its frame, is perhaps 
the distinctive feature of the modern novel; and it is, in all the infinite 
shifts of focus of which it is capable, the specific feature which more than 
any other has made it possible for the novelist to achieve an objective 
structure. And in this objective structure we find nothing that is elusive 
or abstruse: its significance here, as in poetry or painting, is the inherent 
authority of the action or the scene, a presented validity, not the merely 
stated or imputed reality that we accept on the good faith of the novel- 
ist. In the full body of the story our knowledge is demonstrable; we are 
not told how to understand—or, if we are, the very telling, as in the 
instance of Lambert Strether or of Proust’s narrator, is deeply a part of 
the thing to be told, is of the internal substance itself. If we say of any 
literary work that the material can be sufficiently understood in its own 
interrelations, that it is severed from the roving,and omniscient author, 
are we not saying in effect that it has structure and form? We should 
not, I take it, be entitled also to say that the achievement of structure 
in Du Coté de Chez Swann makes it a greater book than Don Quixote: 
that is another question. 

The amphibious author, who is both inside and outside the story, 
a personality who is nowhere, and whose chief authority is the sound of 
his own voice, always knew too much on the grand scale and too little of 
the immediate scene. Mr. Lubbock is enlightening here: Thackeray in 
Vanity Fair boldly commands and summarizes the moving scene, but he 
never quite faces up to the full drama of the particular scene. One had 
always felt a little cheated at the failure of Becky’s exposure to end up 
with something better than the figure of the distracted woman: Lord 
Steyne fades out too quickly, Rawdon for a moment becomes merely the 
rhetoric of cuckoldry. Why did Thackeray back off from the scene? Mr. 
Lubbock gives us the clue: did not Thackeray lack the confidence in 
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his characters which permits a finer artist to sever them from his own 
personal tone? 

Taking, then, the risk of a generalization which Mr. Lubbock seems 
to authorize, but which he nowhere commits (his book is all exception 
and distinction), could we not tentatively stake out the ground that the 
modern novel, from Flaubert to Mrs. Woolf, has moved into, in order 
to achieve a measure of structure and form? Somewhere between Vanity 
Feir, with its large machinery of commentary and masterly summary, and 
the stage scene, from which the dramatist has severed himself and upon 
which he has thus yielded the privilege of comment, lies perhaps the 
special province of the novel as a form, But it would be an error of 
abstraction should we see the province of the novelist as a middle ground, 
as an average, as a compromise offering us alternately the pictorial 
summary of Vanity Fair and the objective drama of Carco’s Perversité. 

For somehow the novelist has got to occupy both extremes at once, 
and not alternately; that is to say, if he is chiefly interested in the broad 
picture of life, he must give us the close-up also; else his picture will lack 
the observation of detail which alone convinces us that the picture 
is a true one. As he moves back and forth between the extremes of drama 
and picture he must make the one appear to rise out of the other. It has 
got to be all of one piece-—if it is going to have form, that is, if it is 
going to have the internal authority which comes of making one part 
proceed out of another, and not merely out of the say-so of the author. 
It would be folly to assert that achievement of this order must be credited 
exclusively to novelists since Flaubert. On a limited scale we feel its 
presence in Moll Flanders, and in a few scenes of La Princesse de Cleves, 
and in other early novels. But the forerunners of a literary form do not 
define its scope for criticism. For critical enquiry we must find a suffi- 
cient body of literature which stakes all its chances of success upon the 
exploitation of a method. Madame Bovary stands or falls upon the con- 
sciously rigorous tact with which Flaubert surveys the subject from a 
certain post of observation which is firmly established within the frame 
of the book. The picture on the broad scale and the minute scene are 
all of a piece. It is perhaps the first great novel of which this may be 
said, from the opening scene in the school to the triumph of Homais at 
the end. And that is what Flaubert did. 


1941. 
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William Peden 
THOMAS JEFFERSON AND CHARLES BROCKDEN BROWN 


The words of the aged John Adams, “I have been a Lover and 
Reader of Romances all my Life. From Don Quixote and Gill (sic) 
Blas to the Scottish Chiefs and an hundred others” could never be applied 
to his correspondent, former political antagonist, and successor to the 
Presidency of the United States, Thomas Jefferson. 

The amazingly versatile Virginian, statesman, politician, educator, 
scientist, inventor, and book-collector, possessed, it must be confessed, 
comparatively little taste for imaginative literature in general and for 
prose fiction in particular: although he collected one of the finest 
private libraries in the United States, he acquired only a handful 
of novels: Gil Blas, The Vicar of Wakefield, Roderick Random, Tristram 
Shandy, The Sentimental Journey, and, strangely out of place among 
such time-established favorites, a contemporary pot-boiler, Love and 
Madness, sent Jefferson by its author, William O. Allen. 

Jefferson’s tastes in reading were largely utilitarian rather than 
aesthetic; as a result, his great library, sold in 1815 to replace the Con- 
gressional Library sacked and burned by the marauding redcoats of 
England, abounded in books of law, political science, agriculture, and the 
like, while prose fiction was largely conspicuous by its absence. Jefferson’s 
biographers frequently state that Den Quixote was the only novel he 
had ever read twice; to this we must add Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, 
perhaps the only novel he ever really enjoyed:—it is highly significant 
that, when arriving in Calais in 1786 as Minister Plenipotentiary to 
France, he gave, according to his private notebook of expenditures, 
“the successor of Sterne’s monk ... 1 f 4.” Such items as this supply 
the answer to those who have said that Mr. Jefferson was totally devoid 
of poetic sensibility or completely incapable of reacting to poetic stimuli. 
It is readily admitted, however, that such an item is an exception, Usually, 
Jefferson was merely bored with novels; he was interested, if at all, only 
in fiction that developed and formed the moral sense. He approved, 
for example, of Miss Edgeworth’s writings (the Moral Tales) as “inter- 
esting and useful vehicles of a sound morality,’ and admitted that some 
few novels, didactic in purpose, did justify their existence: “this mass 
of trash [novels in general], however, is not without some distinction; 
some few modelling their narratives, although fictitious, on the incidents 
of real life, have been able to make them” edifying, uplifting, and 
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inspiring. His general attitude toward the genre, however, is summed up 
in the following words: 


A great obstacle to good education is the inordinate passion prevalent 
for novels, and the time lost in that reading which should be instructively 
employed. When this poison infects the mind, it destroys its tone and 
revolts it against wholesome reading. Reason and fact, plain and un- 
adorned, are rejected. Nothing can engage attention unless dressed in 
all the figments of fancy, and nothing so bedecked comes amiss. The 
result is a bloated imagination, sickly judgment, and disgust toward all 
the real businesses of life. 


In light of Jefferson’s remarks, just quoted, of more than passing 
interest is the following exchange of letters, printed here in their entirety 
for the first time, between Charles Brockden Brown, America’s first pro- 
fessional author and first internationally acclaimed novelist, author of 
Edgar Huntley, Arthur Mervyn, Wieland, and other landmarks in the 
development of American fiction, and Thomas Jefferson who was, at 
the time, serving as Vice President of the United States under President 
John Adams, 


The first of these letters, dated Dec. 25, 1798, addressed from 
45 Pine Street, New York, expresses the young author’s admiration, 
and desire for patronage of the Vice President: (this is all the more 
interesting when one remembers that in a few short years Brown was 
to turn completely against Jefferson’s policy, attacking it, and the 
President, severely) : 


Sir, 

After some hesitation, a stranger to the person, though not to the 
character of Thomas Jefferson, ventures to intreat his acceptance of the 
volume by which this is accompanied. He is unacquainted with the degree 
in which your time & attention is engrossed by your public office: he 
knows not in what way your studious hours are distributed, & whether 
mere works of imagination & invention are not excluded from your 
notice. He is even. doubtful whether this letter will be opened or read, 
or, if read, whether its contents will not be instantly dismissed from your 
memory: so much a stranger is he, though a citizen of the United States, 
to the private occupations & modes of judging of the most illustrious of 
his fellow citizens. 

To request your perusal of a work, which at the same time, is con- 
fessed to be unworthy of perusal, would be an uncommon proof of 
absurdity. In thus transmitting my book to you, I tacitly acknowledge 
my belief that it is capable of affording you pleasure &, of entitling the 
writer to some portion of your good opinion. If I had not this belief, 
I should unavoidably be silent. 

I am conscious, however, that this form of composition may be 
regarded by you with indiiference or contempt; that social & intellectual 
theories, that the history of facts in the processes of nature & the opera- 
tions of government may appear to you the only laudable pursuits; 
that fictitious narratives, in their own nature, or, in the manner in which 
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they have been hitherto conducted, may be thought not to deserve notice. 
& that, consequently, whatever may be the merit of my book as a fiction, 
yet it is to be condemned because it is a fiction. 

I need not say that my own opinions are different, & am therefore 
obliged to hope that an artful display of incidents, the powerful delinea- 
tions of character & the train of eloquent and judicious reasoning which 
may be combined in a fictitious work will be regarded by Thomas Jeffer- 
son with as much respect as they are regarded by me. 

No man holds a performance which he has deliberately offered to 
the world in contempt; but, if he be a man of candour & discernment, 
favorable judgement of his own work, will always be attended by diffi- 
dence & fluctuation. I confess, I foster the hope that Mr. Jefferson will 
be induced to open the book that is here offered him; that when he has 
begun it, he will find himself prompted to continue, & that he will not 
think the time employed upon it, tediously or uselessly consumed. 

With more than this I dare not flatter myself. That he will be 
pleased in any uncommon degree, & that, by his recommendation, he 
will contribute to diffuse the knowledge of its authour, & facilitate a 
favourable reception to future performances, is a benefit far beyond 
the expectations, though, certainly, the object of the fondest wishes of 

CHARLES B. BROWN 
no. 45 Pine Street, New York. 


The serious young writer of this carefully phrased and carefully 
written letter, still in his twenties, was just arriving at the peak of his 
productivity as a creative artist. After several anguished years of mental 
and physical disquietude, the “tremulous Quaker’ (as his most recent 
biographer, Dr. Harry R. Warfel, has called him in his as yet-unpublished 
study) had finally begun to “find himself.” In the summer of 1798, 
Brown began living in the Pine Street, New York, home of the brilliant 
and ill-starred Elihu Hubbard Smith who as poet, novelist, practicing 
physician, and leader of the “Friendly Society,’ exerted a compelling 
influence on the emotional young author of Alcuin. Despite Brown’s 
grief at Smith’s untimely and tragic death from the yellow fever plague 
in September, 1798, that year and the two following were the most fruit- 
ful of his career as a novelist, Wieland appearing in 1798, Arthur Mervyn 
in 1799 and 1800, Ormond and Edgar Huntley in 1799. 


Just which of these novels it was which Brown sent Jefferson and 
whether or not Jefferson ever read it are not certain. Brown’s letter to 
Jefferson is dated Dec. 25, 1798; on the back of the manuscript appears, 
in Jefferson’s hand, “Browne (sic), Charles B. 98. Dec. 25. recd. Dec. 
30.”: Jefferson’s reply bears the date of Jan. 15, 1800, and is sent from 
Philadelphia: all of which leaves an unexplained gap of a year. It has 
been stated, implying that Jefferson was not in Philadelphia during 1799, 
that his “answer... was delayed until... (his) return to Philadelphia” ; 
this is incorrect, as Jefferson was in the City of Brotherly Love during 
this year: very much so. Nor does it seem probable that Jefferson 
neglected for a year to answer the letter. He was far too methodical a 
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man to do that. So methodical was Jefferson that he kept a calendar 
of all letters written and received; in this, he enters the Brown letter, 
already quoted, under 1799, December 25, as from the author of Wieland. 
This seemingly settles the problem of the misdating of the first letter. 
Furthermore, it would seem to imply that the book sent Jefferson by the 
temperamental Brown was Wieland, published in 1798 (none of Jeffer- 
son’s published library catalogues lists any book of Brown by title, but 
an unpublished catalogue in the possession of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society contains an entry “Wieland by Brown 12 mo.”), although 
it might possibly be either Ormond or Edgar Huntley, both of which 
were published in 1799. 

This matter aside, Jefferson’s reply is doubly interesting: it is one of 
the very rare occasions in his life in which he spoke kindly of novels, a 
form of literature which he usually bitterly condemned; it is one of the 
few occasions in which he wrote to a novelist of any importance; and 
it is a letter which, in the modernity of its defense of realism in imagina- 
tive literature, is more than striking, to say the least: 


Sir 

I recieved (sic) on my arrival here some days ago the copy of the 
book you were so kind as to send me together with your letter, for which 
be pleased to accept my thanks. as soon as I am in a situation to admit 
it (which is hardly the case here) I shall read it, & I doubt not with 
great pleasure. some of the most agreeable moments of my life have been 
spent in reading works of imagination which have this advantage over 
history that the incidents of the former may be dressed in the most 
interesting form, while those of the latter must be confined to fact. they 
cannot therefore present virtue in the best & vice in the worst forms 
possible, as the former may. I have the honor to be with great consid- 
eration Sir 

Your most obedt. servt 
Th: Jefferson 

Mr. Charles B. Brown. 45 Pine street. N. York. 


J. Torney 
SNOWFLAKES 


Sometimes the snowflakes seem like little white horses, 
Sometimes like feathers drifting 

From the rent feather bed of the sky, 

And sometimes they look like scraps of paper 
Angrily torn up by some cold angel 

And tossed into the waste basket of the world. 
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Donald Weeks 
WINTERWOOD 


All through the woods the child went. 
There was no sound except the sound 
of her own feet 

on the frozen ground. 


She came out by the marsh and pond. 
She stood a moment by the edge. 
With one foot she knocked the ice 

in crackling showers from the sedge. 


She hunted for a path she knew 

that crossed the marsh above the pond 
and led into a wood that lay 

upon the rising ground beyond. 


The clouds lay darkly on the hills. 
She smelled snow in the air. 

But for the moment as she stood 
there was no motion there. 


Then snow began to fall 

in flakes as large as flowers. 
She knew it had begun to snow 
for many hours. 


She sighed. Her breath upon the air 
was white a moment and was gone. 
She clapped her hands upon her ears 
and then she hurried on. 


She crossed the marsh and stopped again 
as if her strength were spent. 

But she turned slowly up the hill 

and in the woods the child went. 
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George-Anna Diehl 
RACE TRACK ANGEL 


On Tuesday morning I went out to the mail box to see if my button 
had come from the Mickey Mouse Detective Club. There was a big 
blue envelope addressed to Mother. Big blue envelopes always scare me. 
I guess that’s because the bill for the bike I bought without telling 
Mother and Daddy came in a big blue envelope. 

Mother opened the letter and then she sat down in a chair and pulled 
me up on her lap. “Elnora,” she said, “your Aunt Kate is going to have a 
baby, and your Uncle Burt wants me to come and stay with her for a 
while. Do you think that you and Daddy and Susie can manage while 
I am away?” 

This was a pretty big shock to me because Mother had never left 
us all by ourselves before, so I had to think for a while. I didn’t say any- 
thing; I just sat and thought. Mother didn’t seem to notice that I wasn’t 
answering her. She was looking very worried. Finally I said, “Yes, Mother, 
I think that Daddy and Susie and I can manage very well if Susie will 
promise to drink her milk every night.” 

Mother said that she would talk to Susie about drinking her milk, 
and then she went upstairs to pack her clothes. 

That night when Daddy came home, Mother was all ready to leave. 
We all got in the car and took her to the train. I was very unhappy 
about Mother’s leaving and so was Daddy, but Susie was so interested 
in the train that she didn’t even see Mother get on and wave goodbye 
to us. Susie talked about the train all through dinner, and she was so 
excited that she drank her milk without having to be told. 

The next afternoon Daddy came home for lunch and told Mrs. 
Miller, who is our housekeeper, that he was going to the races. Mrs. 
Miller said that he’d have to take us with him, because it was her after- 
noon off and she had to go and see her Cousin Willie, who was in the 
hospital. Daddy mumbled something about ingratitude, and then he told 
me to go upstairs and get Susie and myself dressed. 

When we got to the races, Daddy found us a seat in the grandstand 
and told us to stay there until he came back. I explained to Susie all 
about races and betting and how people lost their money and won it 
back again. Susie said that it seemed pretty simple to her, and that she 
bet that she could win about a hundred dollars in one day. I told Susie 
I bet that she couldn’t, so we made a bet for the first race. Susie took 
Number 6 and I took Number 3. Number 6 won, and Susie was so happy 
that she kept yelling and screaming, “I won, I won.” 

There was a big fat man sitting next to Susie who had a Panama 
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hat on, and he kept looking at Susie out of the corner of his eye. 
“What do you like in the next race, little girl?” he asked. 

Susie told him she liked Number 7. 

“O.K., Girlie,” he said, “I’ve been losing for a week now, and I 
guess you have as much horse sense as I do.” 

The next race Number 7 won. The man in the Panama hat was 
very happy. “Well, little girl, what will it be in the next race?” 

“Number 3,” Susie said. 

“Number 3!” the man said. “Why that horse’s odds are fifty to one. 
Are you sure that’s the number you mean, little girl?” 

“Uh huh. Number 3,” Susie said. 

“O.K., kid,” the man said. “If you’re right, I'll be a millionaire.” 

It was a very exciting race ‘to watch, because all the horses were 
running very close together. ““What number is that horse that’s last?” 
the man asked me. 

“Number 3,” I said meekly. I felt very ashamed of Susie for losing 
the man’s money and thinking she was so smart. 

All of a sudden the man began jumping up and down and yelling: 
“Look at that horse go! Come on 3! Come on, boy!” 

Number 3 won. 

The man was so happy he bought Susie and me each a double 
chocolate ice cream cone. “What’s your name?” he asked Susie. 

“Susie Cook,” she told him. 

“How do you know which horse is going to win?” 

Susie pretended she didn’t hear him. She kept on eating her ice 
cream cone and looking at the race track. 

“Pardon me, little girl, but what do you like in the next race?” A 
lady who was sitting next to me asked her this question. 

“Number 5,” Susie told her. 

The lady got up to go and buy her ticket, and when she came back, 
she brought us each a hot dog. 

Susie ate the hot dog while the next race was going on, and when 
it was over, the man told us that Number 5 had won. Susie didn’t pay 
any attention to him, but he was jumping up and down so hard that he 
didn’t even notice it. 

Pretty soon the man in the Panama hat’s wife came, and the woman 
who had brought us the hot dog’s husband, and they all asked Susie 
who was going to win the next race. Then everyone began buying us 
things. We had two balloons each and three souvenirs, a bag of popcorn, 
a bird that whistled when you swung it around on a string, and two 
bottles of pop. 

More and more people kept coming around and asking Susie which 
horse they should bet on, until a policeman came up and told them 
they’d have to quit blocking the aisles. One of the men explained about 
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Susie, and so the policeman came back in a few minutes and asked her 
what she liked in the next race. 

After the last race the man with the Panama hat came up and told 
us that he had won one hundred dollars. “See, I told you so,” Susie said 
to me. “I told you I could win a hundred dollars.” 

When Daddy came up the steps to the grandstand, he didn’t look 
very happy. When I asked him how much money he had won, he only 
growled. 

Susie wouldn’t eat anything for dinner, because she was so full of 
all the stuff she had eaten at the race track. When Daddy asked her 
what was the matter, I told him the whole story. He just looked mad 
and told us we’d better go to bed. 

We were starting up the steps when the phone rang. Pop answered it. 

“Hello? Yes, this is Mr. Cook. . ... Yes, I have a daughter named 
Susie. ... What! ... No, no, I’m sorry. .. . No, I didn’t know anything 
about it....I said no....* Then Pop hung up the receiver and glared 
at Susie 

“Well, young lady,” Daddy said, looking at Susie, “do you know 
who that was?” 

Susie said she had no idea who it could have been. 

“That,” said Daddy, “was a Mr. Evans. Do you know any Mr. 
Evans?” 

Susie thought a minute and then said yes, that she knew a Mr. 
Evans who used to be the ice man. He had red hair. “Did that man have 
red hair?” Susie asked. 

“T haven’t any idea what color hair the man has, but I don‘t think 
he was ever an ice man.” 

Susie said that was too bad because Mr. Evans, the ice man, was 
very nice and he used to give her pieces of ice for nothing. 

“Well, this Mr. Evans runs a selection card business for the races, 
and he wants to know what your selections are for tomorrow,” Daddy 
said. He was beginning to get very mad when the phone rang again. 

“Who was that?” I asked him when he had hung up. 

“That,” said Daddy, “was the police department, and they wanted 
to know what you like in the fifth tomorrow, Susie.” 

Suddenly I felt Susie tugging at my arm. I looked down at her and 
then I took her by the hand and rushed her upstairs. Susie was very sick. 

All night long the phone rang. The story of Susie’s luck had spread 
all over town. At 3 o’clock Daddy went to bed and left the receiver off 
the hook so the telephone could not ring any more. At 3:30 the door 
bell rang. We found a horse-shoe of white roses, and across the top 
“Susie” was spelled in red roses. The card with it said, “To Susie with 
love, Percy.” 

“Who’s Percy?” Daddy wanted to know. 
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“TI don’t know,” Susie moaned. She was very sick. 

The next morning when I went down for breakfast, Daddy was 
sitting in the living room reading the morning paper and looking awfully 
mad. “What’s the matter, Daddy?” I asked. 

“T never thought,” said Daddy, “that any daughter of mine would 
get such cheap publicity. Where did this picture come from?” 

I looked at the paper There was a picture of Susie looking as angelic 
as ever. 

“Oh! That was the picture she had in the paper when she was the 
Virgin Mary in the Christmas play at school,” I said. 

“Read what it says; just read!” Daddy shouted. 

“FIVE HUNDRED DOLLAR BABY,” it said under Susie’s pic- 
ture. “Child picks seven straight winners to gain for lucky race-goers a 
total of $500!” 

“Wait till Susie hears that,” I said. 

“How is she?” Daddy asked. 

“T didn’t waken her,” I said. 

Just then Susie came down the stairs in her pajamas. 

“How do you feel?” Daddy asked. 

“O.K.,” she answered. 

“What do you want for breakfast?” I asked her. 

“T think TP’ll have a glass of milk,” she said. 

Daddy and I looked at each other. “Are you sure you want a glass 
of milk?” Daddy asked her. 

“Yep,” Susie said as she looked at her picture in the paper. 

She drank three glasses of milk while Daddy, Mrs. Miller and I 
looked on in amazement. 

At nine o’clock the phone began ringing again. The bus company 
called and wanted Susie to ride out to the track on their bus, the news- 
paper wanted her to pose for pictures, the pop company wanted her 
to endorse their product, and the Lillian Shoppe wanted to give her a 
dress to wear to the races that afternoon. 

“Look at all the trouble you’ve caused,” I said. 

Susie kept on playing with Toby, the cat. 

At twelve o’clock Daddy called up from the office and asked to 
speak to Mrs. Miller. 

“What did Daddy want?” I asked. 

“Your father has called up your grandmother, and you are going 
to the farm for the rest of the racing-meet. Come on, get your clothes 
packed.” 

I was very happy about going to see my grandmother, because 
she can bake the best chocolate cookies you ever tasted. 

We were ready to go when Daddy came. We rode to the station in 
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silence. When we got there, Daddy told me to go and find a seat because 
he wanted to speak to Susie for a moment. 

We waved goodbye to Daddy as the train pulled out. Then we sat 
down in our seats. 

“What did Daddy want to see you about?” I asked Susie. 

“Oh, he wanted to know what I liked in the third,” Susie said. 


Eve Merriam 


AIR RAID SIREN 


The train of sound is far off down the track, 
but traveling fast and sure for you. 
You stand a little back. 


Till the eye of the engine dilates like your own fear; 
signal for it to slow down, 
the driver will not hear. 


Train gushes on full speed ahead. 
You cannot get out of its path; 
it paints your panic red. 


You must escape somehow! 
But train roars over all, 
nothing can halt it now. 


Cry out too late. The train topples and reels, 
pinning your arms behind your back, 
smashing your mouth with its wheels. 


Langston Hughes 
ENNUI 


It’s such 
A bore 


Being always 
Poor. 
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Pauline Howland 


PICK - UP 


I’m a lady, understand, and I don’t let nobody think different. Only 
the other night I says to Joe, he’s my gentleman friend—Joe—Joe, I 
says, you ain’t got no call to be mad with me. I was born a lady and I 
act like one, and you ain’t laying a hand on me till we’re married 
respectable like other folks, I says. Joe, he looks me right in the eye and 
says, you’re right Myrtle, you’re a lady and I’m a gentleman. Watcha 
say, baby, I get a marriage license tomorrow and we get hitched? he 
says. So I answers back yes real quick before he can change his mind. 
It’s not that I’m anxious to get married, understand, and God knows 
I could get me plenty of other fish in the sea if I wanted them, but Joe’s 
a nice fella and, beside, he’s a corporal in the U. S. Army and I think 
it’s up to us civilians to keep up the morale of our soldiers any way we 
can, so I tell him yes, Pll marry him. Joe is crazy for me. 

So that’s how come I’m taking this trip on the bus. The next even- 
ing when I get home from the factory where I work I find this message 
waiting for me from Joe saying he’s been transferred to this other camp 
and for me to come there and meet him so we can get married. 

So I get leave from my job without much trouble, and two days 
after getting Joe’s message I get on a bus to this town which is where 
Joe says he will meet me. Well, when I get on the bus I find a seat next 
to a soldier. Most of the people on the bus are soldiers except for a few 
women and girls who I figure are soldiers’ wives and sweethearts. 

Well, after we get started, I settle back for a couple hours’ ride and 
give this soldier next to me the once-over. I look at him out of the corner 
of my eye which my girl friend Gertrude says I do just like Ginger 
Rogers. He is looking straight ahead of him so all I can see is his profile, 
which isn’t bad. I see in one glance that he is much better than Joe. He 
is some resemblance to Tyrone Power. So when he turns around all of 
a sudden and catches me looking at him, I give him a nice smile, and 
when he smiles back I ask him is he going to Middlingville too, as I am 
going there to meet my fyansay who I will marry when I get there. He 
says yes he is going back to camp, returning from a furlough which he 
has been home on. He talks nice and refined, like Spencer Tracy, and 
all the time he is giving me the once-over, and I can tell he likes what 
he sees. So I smile again and ask him where is his home? When he 
names a town in New Jersey I ask him does he know by any chance 
a Mr. Roberts who is a friend of my girl friend Gertrude’s second cousin 
by marriage. He says no he never knew this Mr. Roberts but there is 
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a Mr. Roberson who lives right across the street from him. I tell him 
no, this fella’s name was Roberts, but ain’t it a coincidence how these 
two names are so alike and friends of ours. 

Now all this time I ain’t heading for a pick-up, as I am a lady and 
do not believe in them, but this fella is a sergeant in the U. S. Army, 
and I think it keeps a fella’s morale up to have people talk to them, 
which we should all do because an army with morale can fight better 
and I am just as patriotic as F.D.R. hisself. So I figure I am doing my 
duty as a U. S. citizen to talk to this fella, which I do as soon as I can 
think of something more to say to him. 

But before I have time to think of anything this fella asks what is 
the name of my fyansay and has he been there long? I tell him Joe’s 
name and no, he just got transferred there from another camp. So then 
this fella says he guesses he wouldn’t know him then and I say no, I guess 
he wouldn’t. 

All the rest of the trip we exchange conversation, and when the bus 
pulls into the Middlingville station he gets down my bags from the over- 
head rack and carries them off the bus for me. He sits them down and 
is shaking my hand when we see this brunette standing not far away. 
He tips his hat to me and runs toward her and when she puts her arms 
around his neck I can see a wedding ring on her finger. While I am 
looking, Joe comes up and hugs me and asks me how was my trip and 
I tell him about this fella, and I point to him, who got fresh with me 
and tried a pick-up which I treated very coldly. Out of the corner of 
my eye I can see this dame who is thirty if she is a day, and although 
some people might say she is pretty, I don’t think so. She has taken this 
sergeant’s arm and is walking off with him. When I tell Joe he starts for 
this guy and knocks him down with one sock. That’s for getting fresh 
with my fyansay, he yells, and comes back to me. I will probably lose 
my stripes for that, baby, he says to me, but it was worth it. Like I say, 
Joe is crazy for me. 

As we go by I see out of the corner of my eye this guy looking at 
me kinda surprised from the ground where he is still sitting after Joe 
knocks him down, and I sniff and look straight ahead of me and we go 
on to the justice of the peace which Joe has hired to marry us and I am 
very happy. But can you imagine the nerve of that guy, talking to me 
when he was a married man all the time. I’m a lady, and do not go 
for married men, even if they are sergeants in the U. S. Army. 
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Frederick Mortimer Clapp 
POEM 


Between moron and maniac 

the fortuitous angel, 

the emblazoned visage of the intelligence, 

his living and eternal mask, 

alights nimbed in a corona of light, 

the fanning of his unscorched wings the purge of fire, 
his eyes the sun’s, 

his mouth the syllable of a prophesy. 


Lift, cretin and clod, your cleft hooves to deny him 
or, if they suck too deep 

in chaining underworlds of chance, 

roll upwards the stone of a sightless blinking 

and, smiling nature’s fundamental smile, 

propped on your walking stick of gold, 

bask in the insolvency of his radiance. 

Who will persuade you it is not your own? 


Frederick Mortimer Clapp 
FALLING ASLEEP 


Along the blurred collusions of sleep 

through earless eyeless landscapes, fragmentary pasts 
that shifting overlap the fading moment, 

a train’s distant moan 

tapers into apple trees in bloom; 

hands tripping in running scales 

curl the clop of hoofs into stone; the telephone’s ringing 
darts from calyx to calyx 

of wine-red lilies 

rooted in the old stump of what once held up heaven; 
in tilted streets motors bleat holes in tufted beddings of mist; 
my pillow swings, penultimate chrysalis, 

a paper wasp’s nest swaying from twigs of constellations 
sinking in tight spirals 

through the center of the earth. 
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Adolfo von Westphalen 
POEM 


(From Abolicién de la muerte) 


I have left my head resting sadly 

In this shadow that falls from the sound of your footsteps 
Turned toward the other shore 

Grandiose as night to refuse you 

I have left my dawns and the trees rooted in my throat 

I have even left the star that used to flow among my bones 

I have abandoned my body 

As a shipwreck abandons boats 

Or as memory at low tide 

Certain strange eyes upon beaches 

I have abandoned my body 

Like a glove to free my hand 

For so one must squeeze the savorous pulp of a star 

You do not hear me lighter than the leaves 

Because I am free from all the branches 

Neither does the air enchain me 

Nor can the waters avail against my signal 

You do not hear me stronger than the night 

And doors which cannot resist my breath 

And the cities which are silent because it does not warn them 
And the wood which opens like a morning 

That wishes to press the world in its arms 

Beautiful bird that must fall into paradise 

The curtains have already fallen upon your flight 

My arms have already closed the walls 

And the branches are bent to impede your passage 

Fear the earth fragile heart 

Fear the noise of your footsteps on my breast 

The hoops are already joined 

Your forehead already had to fall beneath the weight of my longing 
Your eyes already have to close upon mine 

And your sweetness has to sprout from you like new antennae 
And your goodness has to stretch out like the shadow that surrounds me 
I have let my head roam 

I have let my heart fall 

Since there is no longer any way by which I am sure of reaching you 
For you are in haste and tremble like the night 
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Perhaps I do not have to reach the other shore 

Since I do not have hands which may grasp 

What is granted for annihilation 

Nor feet which might prevail upon so much forgetfulness 

Of dead bones and dead flowers 

Perhaps I do not have to reach the other shore 

If we have already read the last page 

And the music has already begun to braid the light into which you must 
fall 

And, the rivers are closing your road 

And the flowers are calling you with my voice 

Great rose it is already time for you to pause 

Summer sleeps as if thawed by hearts 

And the dawns tremble like trees upon awakening 


Great rose must you fall? 
—Translated by H. R. Hays 


Crieff Williamson 
POEM 1944 


Tell us, 

Who will die next? For whom must we weep, 
We who have no need for the celestial? 
Most adored life, deeply loved pattern 

We revel in your expert shades, 

Most mellow contours challenging defiance. 
We are your sons who sternly pass 

By rippling copse and wrinkled hedge; 

Blind with the rhythmic thud of infantry 

We acknowledge the essence of your mastery 
That brands the world the soldier knows. 
Yet we are waiting, taut lest chance 

Might flaunt out our decision. 

The storm lashed ridge where the bomber crashed, 
Broken, trees its pure memorial, 

Is the home of the lark. 

We are dissolved by such a soft embrace, 
This precious blush of death, 

But life is our flower, our altar; 

Excitement our respected pledge. 
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Norman Macleod 


POEM 


Now that experience elapse 

I can take up the year’s inordinate praise 
To bring my meaning to complete collapse: 
Love in particular lingering on the lip 
And friendship fertile to the fingertip. 

Fire of autumn oak fledge over the ridge 
Beside the cool long valley at its edge, 
For the individual is held in place 

By the concrete objects which have 

Him as their focus—break these 

And man is utterly destroyed 

And distributed as god. 


Reprinted from the UNIVERSITY REVIEW 


Jeremy Ingalls 


MAN 


I have gone from here to the place called Eden. 
Not to Eden’s myth, not to the dream 

World of topaz fruit, bucolic trees. Gone 

To Eden, name on maps, compact of earth, 
Houses, roads, the weights and measures bureau 
In standard time. 


The town statistical disperses when 

The populace, equated to the scheme 
One plus one, falters to that unknown 
Topaz and green, to the unfactored dearth 
And surplus which equates a lawless zero 
To one prime. 


Then Eden is not Eden, shows a fen 
Untractored, is a mapless realm 

Of unreal zero and unfathomed one. 

One green boy with topaz eyes, his birth 
Unnoted, is himself steppe, jungle and plateau 
Of mobile seas. Regard him. 
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T. Weiss 
STAR - TIME 


Robert Bloom 
POEM 


There’s much star in this: 
much rooted fire: it is 

huge galloping like horse, 
curveting like river afraid 

or the rose, a river that runs 
yet never goes 

though the winds persuade; 


it is much moondin 

on the pinwheel-wing of color 
let liquid-loose and run amok: 
a juggling that forgot its hands 


while night: 
while night saunters beside them, 
stands, a magician and his hat, 
plucking from it fingerwise fat 
sniffnosed furry stars, 

“her eyes 
so big the sight in them is lost, 
a little girl whose name slipt 
away as mother might, thinking 
her fast asleep” ; 


so like fish 
trying to be all things 
they leap . . . and silence sings. 


Should these things occur 
Within our time as men: 
Should the wheel spin and 
Fail to stop, should prisms 
Show us red and red 
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And red; should our wound 
Bleed, and steady flowing, 
Leave naked bone and dry, 
Should harsh screams fail 
To echo, and the sob 
Precede the sigh; 

Should all warm 

And subtle beats, 

The rhythms, moods, and motions 
Be given to the dagger— 
Will we curse the earth? 
Will our eyes be dry? 


Anna Louisa Stewart 


THE ROAD 


The road is an invitation 

A question mark 

Curving not quite out of sight; it bids me go 
“Just a little more,” tempting me 

With its autumn tapestry 

And promising each sight to be: 

“The best you’ll ever see!” 


Mildred Witz 
SNOW 


Quiet 
and soft 
like a 
kitten 


Slippery 
and cold 
like a 
snake. 
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Ralston Crawford 
ART NOTES 


The painter working in the contemporary idiom is confronted with 
a challenge: Is his particular vehicle suitable for documenting a particu- 
lar situation? Leaving the war to the photographers is from my view- 
point an evasion. We have seen large numbers of the Sunday-school 
picnic pictures that are labeled “war pictures.” They have been generally 
without consideration of any substantial facet of the war and equally 
without thought of contemporary formal problems. 

If the art of the contemporary is concerned with more than decor, 
it should be possible to make a pictorial comment on the present con- 
vulsion. I don’t mean rows of planes and other fairy-tales,—presented 
in neat pretty patterns. Let’s get away from the honey and molasses. 
We could use pictures pertaining to: 

1. Guys dead, (including odor). 

2.” with their noses missing. 

3.” with one arm on another part of the deck. 

I don’t mean the efforts of the quick sketch artist, but intelligent 
pictures connected with these events. I think it can be done, but the 
paintings will in all probability not be presented in the commercial 
magazines, nor encouraged by them. 

The question of avenues of presentation of the above-mentioned 
good art, if painted, is difficult. It is too bad the fancy tools and materials, 
i.e. four-color printing, fine paper, 35mm. film, movie-cameras, still 
cameras, etc., are in the hands of the boys who aren’t much interested in 
robust art. Everyone has known this for a long time. Unfortunately the 
painter has seldom realized that this ownership of the fancy tools not 
only cuts off a broad democratic method of presentation, but has left 
him high and dry with a few archaic means of production. Most painters 
think that the test of good printing is how well it reproduces their work. 
Yet this work is usually done without any consideration of the possibil- 
ities or limitations of modern printing. 

For example, there should be a further consideration of: photostat 
as a method of reproducing line drawings, of the photograph for repro- 
ducing tone drawings. These techniques are reachable by the individual 
painter. Why not an exhibition of photostats of drawings, price: $1 ea.? 

This question of the democratic distribution of art has one pitfall. 
It might result in the suppression of art not wanted by large numbers 
of people. It is utter nonsense to believe that a picture or painter must 
have an audience of more than six or seven people to authenticate his 
expression. The divergent cultural levels of varying communities and 
individuals must be considered. But that is another story. 
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BOOKS 


The Growth of American Thought. By Merle Curti. Harper and Bro- 
thers. $5.00 


The past two decades have produced original and stimulating exam- 
inations into the wellsprings of American life and thought. Specialized 
articles, academic treatises, and full length books investigating, analyzing, 
and interpreting our native culture and customs have flowed from Amer- 
ican presses with a volume almost phenomenal. After many years of 
neglect, the American scholar has enthusiastically, vigorously, or hysteri- 
cally turned his attentions towards his own past: out of this welter of 
research have emerged some significant studies which enable the reader 
better to understand not only America’s past, but her present and pos- 
sible future. 

Merle Curti’s The Growth of American Thought is such a book. 
The Growth of American Thought is a major work of patient labor and 
painstaking research depicting the formation and growth of the American 
mind from colonial times to the fifth decade of the twentieth century. 
In weaving together the religious, economic, sociological, scientific, and 
literary strands constituting the complex patterns of American intellec- 
tual growth, the author has not only performed a task of the first magni- 
tude, but has created a source of reference to which later and more 
specialized investigators will necessarily return again and again. 

The earlier portions of Professor Curti’s book, tracing the formation 
of American thought through the period of the Enlightenment, are par- 
ticularly valuable. The author, for example, helps eradicate the popular 
misconception—formulated by sectional or uninformed historians and 
perpetuated in recent years by such works as Charles Angoff’s ponderous 
and generally inaccurate Literary History of the American People— 
of the Colonial South as an intellectual frontier. Although tending to 
ignore the existence of a comparatively enlightened Southern middle- 
class civilization, he compensates for this by his discussions of book- 
collecting planter-aristocrats like Colonel William Byrd, and of Southern 
intellectual leaders such as Thomas Jefferson, John Taylor of Caroline, 
and Dr. John Mitchell. 

From the vantage point of a century or two, Professor Curti is able 
to maintain a reasonable control of his materials, and to present his 
summaries and conclusions with clarity and objectivity. As he approaches 
modern times, however, his task becomes more and more difficult. The 
author’s admirable attempts to do justice to all phases of American 
intellectual development, from Deism to Dime Novels and from Darwin- 
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ism to John Dewey, are not always satisfactory. The very magnitude of 
his task makes inevitable the occasional presence of omissions, misconcep- 
tions or at best highly debatable generalizations, and factual errors. 

One wonders, for example, at the omission of Rufus W. Griswold, 
anthologist and poetry-popularizer extraordinary, from a discussion of 
the formation of mid-nineteenth century literary tastes; at the insufficient 
or indirect references to such factors as the McGuffey Readers or the 
comic strips; at the characterization of Sherwood Anderson’s treatment 
of sex as “whimsical”; at the haphazard grouping, under the heading 
“English and French Romanticists,” of Cowper, Wordsworth, Blake, 
Dickens, and Béranger, and the subsequent remark “but Burns and von 
Chamisso were apparently almost alone in Europe in sentimentalizing, 
idealizing, and even glorifying the poor, humble, obscure figure’’; at the 
omission of such twentieth century educational influences as St. Johns 
College. 

More serious, perhaps, is the author’s arbitrary and at times seem- 
ingly unjustifiable arrangement of chronology and subject matter. In a 
discussion of later nineteenth century fictional protests against “Big 
Business,” for example, no mention is made of Edward Bellamy’s Looking 
Backward, one of the most widely read and influential attacks against 
capitalistic society of the entire century, although the little known The 
Duke of Stockbridge, by the same author, is cited. Later—almost a 
hundred pages later—, in a chapter entitled “Formulas of Protest and 
Reform,” there is cited a long quotation from Looking Backward. The 
book is then dismissed only to reappear some twenty pages later in a 
discussion under the sub-heading “The Theory of Collectivist Protest.” 
Although again the nature and magnitude of the book make this sort of 
juggling almost inevitable, the net result is the confusion of the reader, 
and the forcing him to spend too much time consulting the index. 

But these are comparatively minor criticisms. Despite its short- 
comings, Merle Curti’s book is a major contribution to the study of 
American thought and civilization, a book to be compared not unfa- 
vorably with Vernon Parrington’s Main Currents in American Thought 
and the Beards’ The Rise of American Civilization. 

—WILLIAM PEDEN 


The Russian Enigma: an Interpretation. By William Henry Chamber- 
lain. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.75. 


The memory of the powerless is a political liability of those who 
wield power. William Chamberlain is a powerless journalist with an 
articulate memory. He recalls a statement uttered by an eminent man 
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in 1939: “Finland,” said this gentleman, “has exposed for all the world 
to see, the military incapacity of the Red Army and of the Red Air 
Force. . . . Every one can see how Communism rots the soul of a nation; 
how it makes it abject and hungry in peace, and proves it base and 
abominable in war.” A few years later this same individual was speaking 
in the same manner but saying different things now, things about “the 
glorious record” of the “skillful and resolute” Russians. Both attitudes 
are embedded in a purple rhetoric, which does not seem to have any 
inherent reliability. Both assertions were uttered, no doubt with equal 
vigor, by the Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill. 

William Chamberlain is not an extreme person, nor one given to 
any color of rhetoric. In his many discussions of Russia during the last 
twenty years he has continued to offer two things very hard to find when 
Russia is being discussed: an enormous store of plain fact and a balanced 
judgment. Whenever he sees an alternative he at once begins to figure 
out some way to squeeze the most truth out of both possibilities. The 
ignorant and the cowardly can do this; Chamberlain is one of the few 
writers who can do it and still write something worth reading. The secret 
is: he knows what there is to be known about the topic he is discussing. 

There is one principle which he uses with a skill only precise and 
abundant knowledge makes possible. It is the principle of historical spe- 
cificity. Under his guidance, all topics seem naturally to fall into periods; 
what is utter nonsense in one period may be profound truth in another. 
Many totalitarian images of “Russia” are thus smashed. Russia today, 
he writes, “is socially and psychologically about as far removed from the 
Russia of 1917-21, even from the Russia of 1932, as France under Na- 
poleon was from the France under Robespierre.” 

The key changes—from Lenin to Stalin—which he discusses in- 
clude: the rise of economic inequalities between the various grades of 
Soviet workers, the slackening off of the attack on religion, the tightening 
of laws against divorce, the rise of an officially promoted and intense 
nationalism, the transformation of early educational experiments into 
strict disciplinarianism, the easing of the industrial worker off his former 
pedestal, the revival of classical and often reactionary styles of culture, 
the rapid development of rank and subordination, especially in the 
military sphere, and the development of Pan-Slav racial ideologies. 

Many of the economic privations and political illiberalities of Soviet 
political economy during the last decade may be charged to the account 
of intensive military preparation. After the current war, the system will 
be genuinely tested. Its competition with alternative economic structures 
will then present a challenge in the race for higher standards of living, 
or for that matter, of dying. Which it may be depends, of course, upon 
the conduct not only of Russia, but of the several great power states. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s able discussion of these topics, and others which 
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are staple in current political comment, makes his book a fascinating 
and informative introduction to the character of Russia and its place 
in the world today. 

—C, Wricut MILs 


At Heaven’s Gate. By Robert Penn Warren. Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.50. 


Like William Faulkner, Robert Penn Warren is concerned with the problem 
of evil. And like him, he gives it a local habitation in the South. But unlike the 
elder novelist, Warren provides a framework for his problem which is external 
to the interior conflicts of his characters. This exterior structure is the big-business- 
invisible-empire of Bogan Murdock, which enmeshes as in a poisoned net the 
destiny of all the central persons in At Heaven’s Gate. And like any scheme in 
the realm of human conduct which is too inclusive, the implicit socio-economic 
reduction, although presented with far more subtlety and invention than in, say, 
the Marxist novels of the thirties, falls into the slough of over-simplification and 
its consequence in action—melodrama. 

For Mr. Warren furnishes his invisible and visible empire with a First Cause, 
a Prime Mover—Bogan Murdock—who, as Duckfoot Blake, his former employee, 
remarks at the end of the book: “ . ain’t real. Bogan is a solar myth, he is 
a pixie, he is a poltergeist. Son . . . you can’t put ectoplasm in jail. But Bogan 
ain’t even ectoplasm. He is just something you and I thought up one night. When 
Bogan Murdock looks in the mirror, he don’t see a thing . . . Bogan Murdock is 
just a wonderful idea Bogan Murdock had. And that, is why Bogan Murdock is 
a great man.” Thus, the Prime Mover turns out to be merely a deus ex machina; 
not only to the narrative scaffolding but to himself as well! 

Now it is possible to accept a deus ex machina as a convention within a 
certain artistic system where his function is clearly defined by tradition or neces- 
sity. But in such a system (as, for example, the Roman drama) we are not asked 
to accept such a god on equal terms with the actors he manipulates. And that is 
precisely what Mr. Warren is asking us to do in spite of many oblique references 
to Bogan’s “carved,” ‘“Buddha-like” imperturbability, in spite of his super-super 
house, cars, clothes, whiskey, lackeys and horses. True, Bogan is a type estab- 
lished in American fiction since Frank Norris’ and Theodore Dreiser’s pioneer 
studies of captains of industry and finance; he is a type established in the movies, 
the slick magazines, and popular mythology. He is not a Babbitt; he is the highly 
polished, stream-lined “big business’ king-pin as traditional by now as whiskey 
and soda. But Bogan Murdock fails both as Prime Mover and as deus ex machina 
for this very reason: he is the contemporary American Ueber-Mensch, and, at the 
same time, he moves in the very human orbit of fatherhood, sex, ambition from 
which, by definition, he is excluded. 

This cold, immobile unreality in Bogan is, no doubt, what Mr. Warren 
painstakingly set out to create. For it is significant that we always see Murdock 
in perspective, as it were, against the background of his magnificent library or 
against the impressive backdrop of his luxurious offices in the Murdock and Myer 
Building. The remoteness, then, intended by Mr. Warren, succeeds; but it succeeds 
too well. For it rules out all activity on Murdock’s part where he impinges as a 
human upon human beings. And thus, for example, in what is planned as a crucial 
moment in the father-ascendancy motif—the moment when Murdock’s authority 
over his daughter Sue is challenged by the poet, Slim Sarett, who emerges tri- 
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umphant from the struggle as Sue’s lover—there is absolutely no emotional par- 
ticipation possible for the reader. For a deus ex machina cannot remain even 
that kind of god if a mortal like Slim outwits him. (And, as a matter of fact, 
Slim and Sue become infected by the same chilling unreality which is generated 
by the “idea” of Bogan Murdock.) 

The central failure, then, of this ambitious, sharply focused and very inter- 
esting novel proceeds, it seems to me, from its too intelligent formulation of what 
is intended as a tragic and inevitable direction. The intellectual logic of Mr. 
Warren’s premise, in other words, is so potent that we get, not as in Faulkner’s 
Sanctuary or The Sound and the Fury an organization of evil by means of an 
emotional logic, but rather, a brilliant and dramatic, but essentially shallow, com- 
ment upon it. : 

Yet, with its tough guys (who are not convincing when they become too 
clearly Hemingway), its political stooges, its neurotic university esthetes, its pale, 
beautiful, sexy heroine, Sue (in the Faulkner tradition of the blonde-haired, 
“match-thin,” hard-riding, on-the-way-to-hell, Southern belle of the twenties), 
its cracker evangelists, At Heaven’s Gate is distinctly a step beyond Mr. Warren’s 
first novel, Night Rider. The latter, within its narrower confines and in a more 
traditional narrative medium, succeeded in a quieter key, where At Heaven’s 
Gate so pyrotechnically fails. 

But it is the kind of failure that is worth having: it is one of conception 
and not of execution. And in the execution there are some incidental beauties, 
such as the wonderful, first-person, vernacular sections in which Ashby Wyndham, 
the mountain boy who got “‘the call,” tells his story, which lift At Heaven’s Gate 
out of the realm of the high-powered melodrama where at times its plot seems 
perilously to be grounding it. 

Significantly, it is Ashby and his cousin, “Private” Porsum, the World War 
hero who renounces his association with Murdock’s speculations, publicly denounces 
him and accepts jail as the inevitable pay-off, who emerge as the victors. For it is 
these simple, mystically religious kinfolk who take the moral stand necessary to 
collapse Bogan Murdock’s tissue-empire of lies. And it is Mr. Warren’s last ironic 
comment that we leave the victors in their respective cells, while Bogan Murdock, 
scot-free, although bankrupt, makes a speech to the press on the need for “cour- 
age, it is the heritage of all of us, of all citizens of this state.” 

—VIVIENNE C. KocH 


Poetry, Scotland, number one, edited by Maurice Lindsay, with Introduction by 
Compton Mackenzie and Essay by Hugh Macdiarmid, William Maclellan, 240 
Hope Street, Glasgow, Scotland. Four shillings and sixpence. 


William Maclellan, that excellent Glasgow publisher who has done so much 
to encourage and distribute serious literature in Scotland, recently sent me a copy 
of Poetry, Scotland. In a covering letter he says in part: “We are attempting 
to create a focal centre for creative activity which is based on Scottish traditions 
which have suffered severely in the past through the over-centralization of pub- 
lishing in London.” The choice of the words create and creative is, I think, 
significant. An American publisher would almost automatically substitute ihe 
words sell and commercial. 

Among the poets included in the first number of Poetry, Scotland are several 
who have appeared in the Maryland Quarterly: Adam Drinan, Alexander Gal- 
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loway, J. F. Hendry, Maurice Lindsay, R. Crombie Saunders, William Soutar, 
Ruthven Todd, and the English poet, John Singer. 
Here is a poem picked at random—one by the young poet J. F. Hendry: 


WORDS FOR THE WAR 


No black-capped speech, or doom with rope and lime, pronounces 
Death on hypnosis, or breaks this murdering trance. 
Heads roll to the drum. The axe is Hitler’s eloquence. 


Therefore must begin the bloody ceremonial 
Because the browbeating drum harangues his menials 
To the rhythm and plunder of crime by a chanted manual. 


Ahead the years are a valley of fire whose voice is artillery 
Coughing the echo of a war in frightful raillery. 
Words still shall cry light through these dark galleries. 


Their light is endless, freezing to stars in the night’s silence 
Where spring the mind-growths fire alone may cleanse. 
Their bright moon-absolute be this blood’s significance. 


In justifying the inclusion of poetry from Wales, England, and Ireland in 
Poetry, Scotland, Maurice Lindsay writes: “I do not believe in a strictly national 
outlook in art.” I consider that Mr. Lindsay is quite right: while poetry may be 
national, or regional, in its statement, it is international in its agreement. 

I could wish for Crieff Williamson’s representation in some future issue of 
the anthology. 

—Norman Macteop 


The Virginia Poems. By Francis Coleman Rosenberger. Gotham: Book Mart. No 
price. 


Nearly thirty lyrics, arranged as Mr. Rosenberger says in roughly chronolog- 
ical order, make up the Virginia Poems. The later half dozen about the world at 
war are less successful and more imitative than a dozen earlier poems, including 
two fine sonnets, of neo-classic character, with clarity of word and image, and 
a restraint that, in spite of ‘“‘pear branch starred with flower,’ “a plough left 
in the field,” “sumac growing over slate,” “lets the reader know how much” “‘some- 
thing of death beat in his own blood.” The sonnet This Is No Winter's Damage, 
and the lyrics The Kill and His Was a Land of Sumac are simple and moving. 

j —Donautp WEEKS 


Night Life of the Artichoke. By Sir Landsdowne Puitt. M. R. Slackrillan and Co. 
$2.50. 

There are still some people who look upon the artichoke as purely vegetable 
matter possessing a heart, but not a soul. Sir Landsdowne Puitt in his new book, 
Night Life of the Artichoke; discloses that as late as 1938 there were more than 
one hundred and fifteen million such persons in the United States alone. 

It will be recalled that Sir Landsdowne, Professor Emeritus of Drawn Butter 
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and occupant of the endowed Chair of Implied Articulture at Balderdash-on-the- 
Thames, is the author of The Encyclopedia Artichokia: Artichoke, Its Sauces 
and Dressings and other less known works including a volume of verse, Leaves 
of Artichoke. Professor Puitt may also be remembered as the inventor of collap- 
sible vest pocket buck teeth designed for use in exploring the regions of artichoke 
beneath the base of the leaf. Puitt’s Teeth, as they are known on the market, have 
been a source of comfort to many travellers on succulent journeys into the green, 
scaley unknown. 

In her informative introduction to the book, Lady Pruitt, the former Imogene 
Cuchthnoghte (pronounced canoe) reveals that this may be her husband’s last 
publication. She states that Sir Landsdowne, now ninety-three, feels that he 
has finished his work, and is now preparing to retire to his country estate near 
Bilgeback Farms. 

Sir Landsdowne Puitt, in Night Life of the Artichoke, has risen to great 
heights. It is in his concluding chapter that he refers to his title for the first time. 
He declares himself simply and poignantly: “The artichoke has no night life— 
except at the dinner table—and that is its chief difficulty.” 

—CHARLOTTE J. E. SERVIN 


Jules Renard 


NOTES ON WRITERS AND WRITING 


(For many years Jules Renard, the author of Poil de Carotte, Histoires Naturelles, 
etc., wrote a Journal, or day book, in which he noted down anecdotes, literary 
happenings, aphorisms, acute phrases, observations of animals and men, fragments 
of dialogues, and personal notations of his daily doings. The whole work, published 
after his death in five volumes and later issued in one, was a combination of 
Chekov’s note-books, Pepys Diary, and Amiel’s Journal, and one of the most 
entertaining and astonishing books published in France in the 20th century. The 
following notes are taken at random; the dates are omitted.) 
* * * 


A common word that leaves the individual cold, transports the crowd. 
* * * 


Funeral Oration. The half of that would have sufficed him were he living. 
* * * 
Know that you will have made real progress when you have lost the hankering 
to prove that you have talent. 
* * * 


Of a style. As fine as rain. 
* * * 
Poet, do not seek aught else. You were created and placed in the world to 
be the conscience of everything that has no conscience. 
% * * 
To be original it is sufficient to imitate the authors who are no longer 
fashionable. 
* * * : 
Writing for someone is like writing to someone: immediately you feel obliged 
to lie. 
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The New Classies Series 


Dollar reprints of significant classics of modern literature 


IN THE AMERICAN GRAIN by William Carlos Williams. A poet 
interprets American history in prose of great originality and 
power. $1. 


A SEASON IN HELL by» Arthur Rimbaud. French and English texts 
of the great prose poem which broke ground for the modern 
movement. $1. 


THREE LIVES by Gertrude Stein. Miss Stein’s first book—which 
makes sense—and is a landmark in modern writing. The lives of 
three working class women. $1. 


THE LONGEST JOURNEY by E. M. Forster. The most unusual 
book of England’s greatest living novelist. $1. 


A ROOM WITH A VIEW by E. M. Forster. A delicious character 
study of an English girl who came dangerously close to marrying 
the wrong man. $1. 


THE SPOILS OF POYNTON by Henry James. Ford Madox Ford 
called this James’ best novel. A story of struggle between the 
things of this world and the things of the spirit. $1. 


SIRE C VAI OF Fo Eur 


The above six books for $5 if cash accompanies your 
order and you mention the MARYLAND QUARTERLY. 


Further titles are planned for future publication in this series. Proximate releases: 
Flaubert’s THREE TALES, with a new introduction by Harry Levin; Djuna 
Barnes NIGHTWOOD, with the Eliot preface. $1 each, ready late Spring. 


published by 


NEW DIRECTIONS 


67 W. 44, New York City, 18. 


THE MARYLAND QUARTERLY 
recommends 
ALLAN ROSS MACDOUGALL’S 


translation of 


TYL ULENSPIEGL 


De Coster’s Epic Novel of the 
Belgian People 


PANTHEON BOOKS, Inc. 
41 Washington Square 
New York 12, New York 


$3.50 per copy 


The New Enlarged 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
REVIEW 


announces for Spring, 1944 


Criticism by Epwin Brrry BuRGUM 
Ray B. WEsT, Jr. 
BREWSTER GHISELIN 
GEORGE SNELL, 


.and others 
Stories by Horits ALPERT 
Rogsert Lowry 
BERNARD RAYMOND, etc. 
Poems by Davip CorNEL DE JONG 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 

GLenn W. DreESBACH, 

etc. 
$1.50 a year 40c a copy 


Box 2225 
Salt Lake City 13, Utah 


The Winter Numoer of the 


QUARTERLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


contains work by: 


Mark vAN Doren, HENRY MILLER, BETTY SmirH, NoRMAN 
Mac.eop, Harry Levin, Ramon J. SENDER, and many others 


The Spring Number will include: 


THE FRAGMENTS OF SAPPHO 
“THE WAR” OF STEFAN GEORGE 


translated by Ernst Morowitz, the distinguished friend of 
Stefan George 


Also to appear in forthcoming issues: 
Joun Goutp FLETCHER, GENEVIEVE Taccarp, Oscar WILLIAMS, 
JEAN GarrIGUE, GEORGE SCARBOROUGH, YVAN GOLL, TRISTAN 
CorBIERE, JULES LAFORGUE. 


Poetry, Articles, Stories, Reviews 


Box 752, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


75 cents the copy $3.00 per year 


The friendship of a talented man of letters would be an enormous benefit. 


It is a great pity that those whose good graces one wants to have are always dead. 
* * * 


It is astonishing how all literary celebrities gain by being seen in caricature. 
* * * 


Beware of figures of speech, no matter how beautiful, dating from the time 


of Homer. 
* * * 


Really, I could only swallow your book if all the letters were made of al- 


phabet crackers. 
% * * 


The wish often comes to us to change our own family for a literary one of 
our own choosing, so that we might be able to say to the author of a page that 
has moved us: ‘‘Brother!” 


—Translated by Allan Ross Macdougall 


February 3, 1944 
Miss Pauline Howland 
c/o Maryland Quarterly 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 


Dear Miss Howland: 


Thank you very much for sending me the first number of the new 
international literary quarterly. I believe that the idea on which your 
publication is based is good and correct, and that the American public 
will recognize it as such. The present war will bring about great subjec- 
tive and objective changes in America’s relation to the world. Much 
stronger than before, and with a much greater amount of power and 
responsibility will this country be involved in the affairs of the world. 
This will necessarily go hand in hand with a useful, if burdensome, 
expansion of the American horizon, and an increasing interest of the 
American public in the cultural production of other countries. More 
than ever, internationalism will be the expression of the national-Amer- 
ican mind, A magazine which is conscious of this new situation may be 
sure of its growth and success. 


Yours sincerely, 
Tuomas MANN 
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The Editors 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


In February of 1943 the student editors of the THE OLD LINE, University 
of Maryland humor magazine, decided that a serious publication was needed. 
In less than two months they assembled literary material from Latin America, 
the Soviet Union, England, Scotland, France, Belgium, and the United States. 
In April of 1943 the International Literary Issue of THE OLD LINE was dis- 
tributed. In the editorial foreword Miss Ann Paterson said in part: “In spite of 
war shortages and the many extra demands on time and energy, we found it 
possible to put together a magazine that is original and important to the expres- 
sion of the creative intelligence. To us, no literary effort is a marginal activity. 
... We offer the Literary Issue as living proof that no amount of physical unrest 
or mental anguish can destroy the imagination.” In reviewing the issue the 
BALTIMORE SUN referred to “fan enterprize exceptional for a collegiate publi- 
cation.” THE COMPARATIVE LITERATURE NEWS-LETTER declared that 
the magazine ‘“‘deserved notice and praise.” THE NEW REPUBLIC was equally 
emphatic: ‘‘We want to congratulate the students of the University of Maryland 
on an excellent job and express especial commendation of the raison d’étre of 
their unique publication.” The issue was reviewed enthusiastically and at great 
length by Gastén Figueira in PROA. (Montevideo) and by the French poet, 
André Spire, for RENAISSANCE, the august journal published by L’Ecole Libre 
des Hautes Etudes (New York). Then, because of lack of funds, the magazine 
ceased publication. 


In October of 1943 the students in the Creative Writing Program at the 
University of Maryland determined to launch a new periodical. The Publication 
Committee of the university voted its approval of the project. Miss Jane Woodring, 
together with a staff of student editorial associates, privately raised sufficient 
funds to finance the first issue of the magazine. Stephen Spender, Denis Devlin, 
Kenneth Patchen, and other well-known writers from this country and abroad 
contributed material. In January of 1944, the first issue of the MARYLAND 
QUARTERLY appeared. Mr. Richard H. Hart, Head of the Literature Depart- 
ment of Baltimore’s Enoch Pratt Free Library, wrote: ‘I should like to con- 
gratulate the editors on having collected such a distinguished group of authors, 
and on having turned out a magazine so dignified and attractive under the handi- 
cap of wartime restrictions.” Dr. B, A. Botkin of the Library of Congress de- 
clared: ‘“This is a most impressive beginning of what promises to be a significant 
literary venture.” A favorable review of the magazine appeared in the BALTI- 
MORE SUN. 


Now the present editors present with pride the second number of the 
MARYLAND QUARTERLY. They wish to thank Dr. H. C. Byrd, President of 
the University of Maryland, for having made this larger and more ambitious 
issue possible. 
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SORORITY PINS... 


MARYLAND RINGS... 


The machineless 
permanent that is 
Kind to your Hair. 

Call us today for 
your appointment. 


JEWELRY 


STATIONERY 


R. W. FLANIGAN, Proprietor 
7419 Baltimore Blvd. 
College Park, Md. 
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HELENE CURTISS 
COLD WAVE 
$15 and $20 


5 OR} SAB ARS Be 


BALFOUR’S 


204 International Building 
1319 F Street, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Telephone NA 1045 


MARYLAND QUARTERLY 


Room A 122, University of Maryland 
College Park, Md. 
Sirs: Enclosed find 


L] Subscription(s) at two dollars ($2.00) per year, 

[] Friend* subscription(s) at five dollars ($5.00) per year, 

[] Patron* subscription(s) at ten dollars ($10) or more per year, 
(_] Copies at fifty cents ($.50) per copy. 


also enclosed for gift subscription (to begin 


issue) for 


ADDRESS 


* A list of Friends and Patrons will be published periodically. 


N:Ov Ess 


The Editors of the MARYLAND QUARTERLY take pleasure in announcing 
the following patrons of the magazine: Dean M. Marie Mount; Mrs. F. G. 
Tryon; Miss Ann Paterson, of the Baltimore office of the Associated Press; Mr. 
John D. Koch; Mrs. W. P. Woodring; Mrs. Harriet Domigan; Mrs. Mignon 
Cowden; Dr. Adolf E. Zucker, Professor and Chairman of the Foreign Language 
Department at the University of Maryland; Mr. E. F. Zalesak, Class of ’25; Mr. 
William Albrecht; Dr. Frederick Mortimer Clapp, American poet and Director 
of The Frick Collection, New York; Mr. Marcus Goldman; and Mr. Charles 
R. Browning. 


M/SGT. RALSTON CRAWFORD, who with this issue becomes Art Editor of 
the MARYLAND QUARTERLY, was born in St. Catharines, Ont., Canada, 
1906 (American Citizen). His work is represented in the Albright Art Gallery 
(Buffalo), the Flint Institute of Art (Michigan), the Houston Museum (Texas), 
the Phillips Memorial Gallery (Washington, D. C.), the Whitney Museum and the 
Mctropolitan Museum (New York), and the Congressional Library. His line draw- 
ing, Lt. Loman Missing in Action, is one of a series which he is doing for A Man 
in Midpassage, a book of poetry by Norman Macleod. WALLACE STEVENS 
is one of the five or six best poets writing in America today. DENIS DEVLIN 
is Secretary of the Irish Legation, Washington, D. C. ERSKINE CALDWELL 
is the author of Jackpot, Trouble in July, and many other volumes. A dramatiza- 
tion of his novel, Tobacco Road, played for over seven years on Broadway and 
was successfully filmed. A. J. M. SMITH is a Canadian poet now teaching at 
Michigan State College, SGT. KARL SHAPIRO is stationed in the Southwest 
Pacific Area. Before entering the U. S. Army, he lived in Baltimore. JEANNE E. 
WYLIE has been represented in the O’Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories. 
JOHN SINGER, the English poet, is editor of Million (Glasgow). PVT. HER- 
BERT SCHAUMANN is attached to Headquarters at the University of Maryland. 
PVT. ALAN SWALLOW is poetry editor of the New Mexico Quarterly Review. 
The poem by CLAUDE STEPHANE was smuggled out of Occupied France. 
ARTHUR O’KEEFE, MILDRED WITZ, and CHARLOTTE J. E. SERVIN 
are students at the University of Maryland. TENNESSEE WILLIAMS is best 
known as a playwright. His play Battle of Angels opened with Miriam Hopkins in 
Boston. NORMAN McCAIG is Scots. XAVIER ABRIL and ADOLFO von 
WESTPHALEN are Peruvian poets. Abril was Latin American editor of Front 
(Den Haag, Holland, 1930). MAJOR MERRILL MOORE is stationed in the 
SWPA. ALLEN TATE occupies the Chair of Poetry at the Library of Congress. 
He will publish a poem by Norman Macleod entitled In Memory of Charles 
Brockway Hale in the August number of The Sewanee Review, a magazine he 
will edit beginning in June. VIVIENNE C. KOCH is a Fellow in English at the 
University of Maryland. DR. WILLIAM PEDEN and DR. DONALD WEEKS 
are members of the English faculty at the University of Maryland. J. TORNEY 
and ANNA LOUISA STEWART are freshmen at the same institution. LANG- 
STON HUGHES’ best known book of poetry is The Weary Blues. T. WEISS is 
an editor of The Quarterly Review of Literature (Chapel Hill). PVT. ROBERT 
BLOOM is a member of the ASTP at the University of Maryland. DR. C. 
WRIGHT MILLS is Associate Professor of Sociology at the same institution. 
GEORGE-ANNA DIEHL and PAULINE HOWLAND graduated from the 
University of Maryland on March 25th. 
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